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AUCTIONS 





ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the og f 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street Established 
1796). «(Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 





UCTION OF POSTAGE STAMPS, Wed., Feb. 9, 

at 2p.m. THE ‘‘W.H. SILK”’ collection of 
FIRST TYPE NEW ZEALAND—1855 London and 
Colonial Prints, both papers, 1862 Pelure, 1864 
Wmk. N.Z. and later issues of First Types. Pairs, 
strips, blocks including unique pieces. Feb. 16. 
ASIA AND AFRICA—Ceylon, India, Br. Somali- 


land, Cape, Egypt, Gambia, Gola Coast, Lagos, 


Rhodesia, St. Helena, Sierra Leone, S.W.A., 
Sudan and Togo offered by order of L. C. Elger, 
Esq., A Grimwood, Esq., F. E. Pattisson, Esq. 
A. H. Strutt, Esq., and others, Cats. 3d. each post 
free. —ROBSON LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Abbey 4034. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, “LTD 

will hold the following SALE by AUCTION 

at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May./6622. 
The SECOND PORTION of the WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH POTTERY, etc. 
formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esa. (to be 
sold by Order of the Executors), towards end Feb. 
Cz italogues of above Sale pf. : 3d. each (prepaia), 


Puttick & SIMPSON LTD. “(Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


TAMP SALES. 

IF YOU HAVE FINE STAMPS TO SELL 
H. R. Harmer will gladly advise you as to the 
best means of disposal. 

More than 2,500 leading Philatelists are regular 
buyers at H. R. Harmer’s weekly auctions in 
London and New York. Realisations are con- 
sistently the highest in philatelic auctioneering. 

Valuations for Insurance, Probate or Sale 
are accepted by all authorities. Fees are remitted 
in full if sale instructions are given within twelve 
months of appraisal. 

FORTHCOMING AUCTIONS 

JANUARY 31, FEBRUARY 1.—An exceptionally 
fine General Sale with attractive Rarities 
and very fine Selections. 

FEBRUARY 7 and 8.—British Empire Postage 
Stamps. 

FEBRUARY 14, 15 and 16.—Postage Stamps of 
the World, including Modern Issues of many 
Countries, offered by order of the Admiralty 
Marshal. 

Catalogues, with Valuations, 3d. 
H. R. HARMER 
the World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer, 
131-137, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 0218 (3 lines). 











PERSONAL 

A CHARITY, having Royal support, and pro- 

viding Guest Houses for lonely aged poor, 
seeks MANSION, HOTEL, etc., for development 
NOW or LATER. Co-operation of any kindly 
owner appreciated.—Write, JOSEPH ATKINSON, 
Ascot Lodge, Burwood Park Road, Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey. 

MERICAN OPOSSUM SWAGGER COAT, full 

length, two pockets, worn once. Accept £70. 
Bargain.—Box 728. 

NTIQUE and MODERN FURNITURE —a choice 

collection of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, 
Dining Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys. Chests, Persian 
Rugs, Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese 
Porcelain and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. 
Inspection invited.—-WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD.. 
Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

NTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNITURE, 

CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 

NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 

DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
\Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 

\ RCHERY. A REMINDER for after the war. 

Shoot better with JAQUES modern equip- 
ment. Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since.1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 




















AF YOU helping our Prisoners of War? One 
guinea will provide two food parcels for them 
and bring you MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING 
ON POSTAGE STAMPS—a new book by Robson 
Lowe. The entire proceeds of this de luxe edition 
(limited to 1,000 copies) will be donated to the 
Red Cross and St. John Fund.—Send cash with 
order to ROBSON LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Abbey 4034. 
»AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
69, New Bond Street, W.1. (next door Fenwick’s.) 
LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make old 
shirts or your material into smart Blouses at 
2 gns. each. ‘‘Trubenised’’ collars if desired.— 
Please write for details to RESARTUS, LTD., 
183- 9, Queensway, London, W.2. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
thase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road. 
require to purchase at once 














Twickenham, 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,009. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 

YECIL DAVIS, the well-known West End dealer 

in ANTIQUE GLASS and CHINA, has a 
VACANCY for a well-educated youth or young 
lady. General duties with ordinary typing. 
Generous salary paid to suitable applicant with 
experience.—3, Grosvenor Street, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Gros. 3130. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-, 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





HARLES ANGELL, 3%, Milsom Street, Bath. 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
(cans for Victory celebrations, imported 
Havanas, Jamaican, Borneos, Canadian, 
Dutch, German, American and British, offered.— 
EUROCLYDON, Drybrook, Glos. 
CLoces. Watches, Jewellery, Clockwork Con- 
trollers, Gramophones, etc. Repaired by 
experienced workmen. Enquiries welcomed.— 
HUGHES, (Ground Floor) 58, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
Tel. : VICtoria 0134. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—-GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 

OATS.—BLACK BROADTAIL AND RUSSIAN 

SABLE Model Coat, exquisitely fine skins, 
valued £1,500. Best offer over £500. BLACK 
PERSIAN LAMBCOAT. Beautif::1 Guality, valued 
£500. Best offer over £200. Both Coats for disposal 
owing owner gone abroad. Stock size, modern 
style, as new. Seen London. NO COUPONS.— 
Box 722. 
CULTURED PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 

Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces. Real 
Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery. 
Call or send registered post. Bankers, National 
and Provincial Bank. 

EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 


FraMiy Pc PORTRAIT | in oils fr from photo, by 
well-known artist, 5 gns.—Box 7: 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, ican, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns, 
Show condition. Alsoharness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1 
SLO. 8161. 
NVISIBLE MENDING, Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in one week. Send or call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended. — BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
7 NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5 Carlos Place, W.1. 
IFE-LIKE portraits and miniatures can be 
painted from valued photographs, by well- 
known R.A. exhibitor. Moderate fees.—Box 697. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph. 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored, 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 
RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947._KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
ARROT FOOD, 5 pints 20/-, Budgerigar Seed, 
4 pints 20/-. post free—ROTUNDA FOODS, 
South Street, Dorking. 


ERFUME. Two bottles of genuine ‘French 
Perfume for sale.—Write Box 724. 
IPE SMOKERS.—Owing to briar shortage, 
have your old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, 
scraped and renovated and made sweet for many 
months, 2/- per pipe (any make), plus 6d. postage 
(any quantity). Foul pipes injure health. Also 
all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, etc.—ASTLEYS 
109. Jermyn Street. S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. 
UALITY without Smokers 















































extravagance. 
who appreciate a good cigarette can still 
enjoy Rothmans Pall Mall de Luxe, an out- 
standing example of the blender’s art. Supplied 
direct from the makers at 12/10d. per 100, £332 
per 500, £6/6/1 per 1,000; all post free. Send your 
order and remittance to ROTHMANS LTD., 
Folio C.L., 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
OLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 
afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
Officially appointed retailers.—JACK BARCLAY 
LTD., 12/13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
OLLS-ROYCE. 22h.p. First registered Oct. 
1930. One shot lubrication. Tyres as new. 
Black foursome coupe. Seen by appointment, 
90 minutes from London. Preliminary offers to 
Box 726. 
TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.’’—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
Co., Kendal, Westmorland. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility -MRS. GORDON, 39. 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575), 

















OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 
XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1 
Just re-opened. 
So quiet yet so contral. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86 Cromwell Rd. Gloucester Rd., S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters an’ understanding manage- 








ment. Terms 5 and6gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive 
as possible po 

fIDHURST SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
——— No.: Midhurst 10 
NEAR BATTLE. 
MOOR’ HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met by arrangement. Terms from 5 gns. 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 
WESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 


USSE 











gardens. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’Tel 31. 


PERSONAL 


HE HANDBAG REPAIR SHOP (not Handbag 

Services) informs its customers that it is not 
moving from 124, Baker Street, W.1, and that all 
enquiries should be made there. 





HOSE WHO RIDE—and keep fit. to ‘do their bit 
—can BUY OR HIRE complete RIDING KIT 
from MOSS BROS., 20 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 





EDUCATIONAL 


ARECROFT HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Gosforth, Cumberland (recognised by Board 
of Education). Boys 6-14, all boarders. Country 
life, riding and thorough education.—Full details 
from Headmaster. 

ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: : KINGTON 8. 





ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted.— 
Principals : R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


ROFITS FROM THE PEN.’’ How to write 
and sell articles and short stories. For free 
copy send stamp (2!:d.) to THE SUCCESS 
WRITERS’ INSTITUTE, S108, Seaham House, 
24, King’s Road, London, S.W.19. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (195 A). Palace Gate. W.8. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, ist class Diplomee, EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


SHE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256. 
RAIN NOW and be prepared to play 3 your ‘part 
IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 

at the QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

67, Queen’s Gate. S.W.7. Western 6939. 
or in the country near Windsor at Clarence 
Lodge, Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 
HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW ? 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism and 
literature. Develop your latent talent in your 
spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM. REDUCED FEES. Special 
courses in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, English Literature. 
Personal tuition by correspondence. No time 
limit.—Write to Applications Department, L.S.J., 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 





















GARDENING 


(CLOCcHES WORK MIRACLES, writes g User 
If you use them rightly, doubled Crops, wee} 

of growing time saved, finer Vegetables the re 
round will make you say the same. Send for Lis 
—CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey," 
GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONS 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927 

G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehu 
JRISH SEED POTATOES, ex Western por 
Selected stocks English once-grown, ex Lines 
Shropshire, etc. Stocks on hand at branche 
throughout season.—J. E. ENGLAND & soy; 
(Head Office), Wellington, Shropshire. (Branche 
at Holbeach, Ely, Cardiff, Bristol, etc. 


PAVING STON STONE. Quantity old London} Yor 
rectangular Paving Stone for Salo. —wiLyjc 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel. 3358, 


ScorcH SEED POTATOES. Vigor. is certiia! 
. 








UOTE 





orts 














stocks from best districts at contr ileq prices 
Good range of varieties now available ‘or pregey 
or later delivery.—J. E. ENGLAND & gong 
Ladybank, Fife. 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of \UALIT 

we do the experimenting; not » \u |~w, )/ 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Ca: .bs, 4 


ms FOR SALE “7 
RTIST paints portraits in oils, : 








m phote 













graphs and description. Mods ate fee 
C. J., Northway Court, Ashchurch, G 

UTOMATIC 6 h.p. Petter Atom Lightint 

Sets, 110/160 volts, 900 r.p.m.,3k ©. Cromp 
ton Parkinson Dynamo. Dupli e Plan 
complete with storage tanks, f d_ tank 
cooling tanks, fuel tank, batteries ad stang 
and ‘‘Austin’’ automatic switchboar HARRIS 
AND BODDY, 280, High Road, Har ww Weal 
Middlesex. Tel.- Harrow 0358. 

ARAVAN, Eccles, 10ft., 3 be. h. douby 

panelled, coal fire, £125. Write for: articulan] 
F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE. 206, The 3roadwa 
—. N.W.2. ’Phone: Gladstone 2. 4. 

LIMAX"’ WINDMILL for sale, sur» lus owin 

to connection with main. 10 ft. \ heel, stee# 





tower, oil-bath head. May be see» workiy 
Petersfield, Hampshire. £85 o.r.— GAMMON! 
Cement. Waterlooville, Hampshire. Tel. 
OUNTRY LIFE” 1942 complete, for sal 
Also ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine ” 1942. 
complete. Half price or offer.—Write 30x 730, 
NVERNOTES (envelope and notepaper in on 
piece); handiest stationery known: availab) 
in packets (7 for 10/-), post free from G. SWAIN 
Oakwood Drive, Broughton, Preston, Lancs. | 
EORGIAN SILVER. Lady selling collectio! 
which includes canteen, condiment piece) 
teapots and cream jugs, etc. Kindly state require 
ments; approval.—Box 721. ‘ 
MINIATURES painted on Ivory from ang 
photograph, by an exhibitor Royal Academy) 
Moderate fee. Specimens submitted.—c. | 
Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
KATES. Pair ‘‘Mount Charles’’ fitted beg 
brown calf boots, size 7%, as new, &7. Pai” 
‘* Monier Williams’”’ fitted black ‘'K’’ boots, six] 
914, £5. Pair best brown Skating Boots, size 
as new, without skates, £4 10s.—F. BOLTON, Mou 
Court, Oakamoor, Staffs. a 
LACKS for warmth and comfort, 5 “Coupons a, 
only. Size 24, 26, 28 and 30 waist, 18/11. : 
32 waist, 20/9. Colours: Navy, Nigger, Maroy 
Bottle. Sent on receipt of P.O. plus 1/- posta] 
and 5 coupons. Money and coupons refunde! 
within a fortnight if not satisfactory.—LE0‘ 
GOWNS, LTD., 45, Powis Street (Dept. } 
Woolwich, S.E.18 










































































WANTED 2 q 
OPY of ‘‘HOMES AND GARDENS" for Apri 
1936, wanted. Also ‘‘Apollo’’ for Dec 
and July, 1942.—GILBERT, Hilton House, Ecc 
ton. near Chorley, Lancs. 
NOUNTRY LIFE.** Copies of January 2 
February 26, March 5-12-19-26, April 2,1 
required.—HARRAP, Rosebank Lodge, Knovwsl 
Lane, Huyton, Lancs. yr 
D®AWiNGs AND PAINTINGS by Old Master 
Water-colours of English Painters of th 
Eighteenth Century. Bird and Flower painting 
Shipping pictures. Buys,—I.M.H., Field Cotta 
Northleigh, Witney, Oxon. 
AND-KNITTED WOOLLIES WANTED) 
urgently for re-knitting. Smart walk 














































shoes, 6-6'%, fairly broad, not heavy. Boths 
quality, condition.—Box 723. = 4 
ETRONOMES. Musicstands. Guiten] 
Ukuleles, etc. WANTED.—WEEKES & (07 
14N, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 4 
LIVESTOCK na 
OLDEN ORFE, up to about 3 Ibs. Estima) 
100 in concrete basin. For sale.—FULME 7 
HALL ESTATE OFFICE. Fulmer, Bucks i 
Wanted { 
OLDFISH, Golden Orfe, etc., surplus sto 





WANTED for cash.—PARBURY, 12, Fal 


Road. London. N.W.6. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


pices MANAGEMENT : Gentlewomal (“4 
possessing thoroughly sound secretarial # 
agricultural bookkeeping experience, hishe 
personal references, will shortly be availa 
M O.L. permit.—Box 698. i 
ESIDENT AGENT wants appointm: t; mide ¢ 
aged, married, thoroughly exper enced ‘i 
departments estate work, manager ent 1a) 
farms, good accountant. correspondent .—Box 





ee 



























SITUATIONS VACANT? 
Subsect to Government Restrict: s_ 


ARRIED COUPLE required for ‘er 

chauffeur-mechanic and wife c 0k- how 
keeper, lady’s maid or housemaid. nly full 
experienced well-recommended appl ants 
sidered. Good wages.—Full particulars rst let 
to Box 651. Pe 
MA®RIED COUPLE required for 3er' 

Houseman with knowledge o: valetil! 
wife lady’s maid, parlourmaida or  ousemt 
Good wages.—Fullest particulars of »xperie! 
first letter. to Box 652. 





































OTHER PROPERTY AND AUC IONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1} 3. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








By direction of the Trustees of the late Frank Reddaway, Esq. PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


LANCASHIRE 


Two miles north of Garstang, 10 miles from Lancaster, 12 miles from Preston 
and bounded by the main road to Carlisle. 


THE OUTLYING AGRICULTURAL PORTIONS OF 


THE WINMARLEIGH ESTATE about 708 ACRES 
including 
NINE EXCELLENT DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS (one with VACANT POSSESSION) 
Also Cottages and.Accommodation Land. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction at Preston at an early date 


licitors: Messrs. Wilson, Wright & Wilson, Chapel Street, Preston. Land Agents: Messrs. Wilson, Peat & Co., 8, Winckley Square, Preston. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury and 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Particulars and Plan, Is. per copy. 





ON THE SOUTH DOWNS—SEA 3 MILES 


MAIN LINE STATION 3 MILES. EXCELLENT SERVICE OF ELECTRIC TRAINS TO LONDCN 
Close to Village and Bus Service. London 50 miles. 


QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE and about 120 ACRES 


With Early Possession of certain Cottages, Farmbuildings and Land 


First-class 


Occupying a unique situa- 
Hunters’ Stabling for 15, 


tion in a fold of the Downs. 
The Residence, which is now 
held under requisition, has an 
interesting history, and faces 
S.E.and S.W., has good views 
and is approached by a drive. 
Stone-paved hall, Queen Anne 
staircase, panelled drawing- 
room, dining-room,  oak- 
panelled sitting-room, old 
Refectory converted into 
Ballroom 75 it. by 31 ft. 
with Supper Room adjoining, 
6 principal and 6 servants’ 
bedrooms, 4 sumptuously 
fitted bathrooms, model 
domestic quarters with Aga 
cooker. 


also Secondary Stabling. 
Garage for 10 cars. 
Fine Barn. Modern Dairy. 


Outbuildings. 6 Modern 
Cottages each with bathroom. 


Superior House for Agent. 


GARDENS ANDGROUNDS 
form a delightful setting to 
the Manor House and include 
stone-flagged South Terrace, 
Formal Garden, Lily Pord, 
Lawns, Rose Garden, 
productive Kitchen Garden, 
range of glasshouses. Orchard, 
pastureland. 


Companies’ electric light, 
power and water. Central 
heating throughout. 





In all about 120 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting and exceptional Riding facilities. Golf. 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents : 
Messrs. HILLIER PARKER MAY & ROWDEN, 77, Grosvenor St., W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (28,633) 





By Direction of W. F. Keys, Esq. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Between Northaw and Cuffley 


NYN MANOR FARM OF 106 ACRES 


Situated adjacent to Nyn Park and Great Wood and having frontages and access to Handpost Hill and The Ridgeway, 
about 34 mile irom Northaw and 14% miles from Cuffley Station, L.N.E.R. : 


A COMPACT FREEHOLD DAIRY FARM with attractive Residence (southerly aspect) and useful Buildings including a 
modern Cow-house for an Attested Herd, and a Cottage, all now let on a yearly Agricultural Tenancy. 


Main Sewerage Scheme projected, Companies’ Water, Electricity and Gas available. 


he Farm which is town-planned for Residential development is situated in an area where considerable building activity’ 
00k place up to the outbreak of war and a new 60-foot road for development is planned to pass through the property. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE AT AN EARLY DATE 


Solicitor: Mark Lemon, Esq., Barclays Bank Chambers, Finsbury Park, N.4. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Messrs. SCOTT, FORD & CO., 40, Camden Road, Camden Town, N.W.1. 


Particulars and Plan Is. per copy. 








a ee 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Geteatin, Waka Lentan 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF | 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Awp at } aa eee LEEDS AND YEOVIL 








ON THE CONFINES OF A PRIVATE PARK 


LOVELY WEST SURREY 


London in 1 hour from local station. Omnibus service close by. 





AN OLD COTTAGE IN FARMHOUSE STYLE 
RED BRICK, TIMBER-FRAMING, TILED ROOF. 
RECENTLY RE-CONDITIONED AND MODERNISED 





\ 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, sun lounge, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, modern kitche: 
Garage. fi 
Main electricity. Estate water supply. q 
GARDENS PLANNED BY AN ARCHITECT. 
ABOUT 11, ACRES 
PRICE £6,000 
WITH POSSESSION IN SPRING OF 1944. 
For appointment to view, apply: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.) 
(Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 
A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL NORTH WILTSHIRE | WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
ESTATE OF Conveniently situated between Cricklade and Swindon. 
OUTSTANDING ATTRACTION ‘ BETWEEN CHELTENHAM AND 
COMFORTABLE AND SUBSTANTIAL GLOUCESTER | 
ON THE WILTSHIRE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE iin lanai tee ieee 
COTSWOLDS Having 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, ond nigger oy both an Cnet py station nea ' 


2 bathrooms. Excellent domestic offices, ete. 


RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER Electric light. Telephone. house.) 
> PERFECT ORDER Stabling for 5. Garages for 6. , EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
IN PERFECT ORDER. GOOD COTTAGE. 2 reception rooms, 4 oe (also attics), bathroom 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. Modern Modernised offices. 
offices. Main. water. Main electricity. Central or 28 ACRES OF LAND All main services. Garage. 
Extensive outbuildings and stabling (part requisitioned) (PRINCIPALLY PASTURE) IN HAND. 
SECONDARY HOUSE AND 2 COTTAGES. EA NSS SN i A as ee CHARMING GARDENS AND PADDOCK, ORCHARD 
VACANT POSSESSION IS ld AT PRESENT in all some 
513 ACRES AVAILABLE. + an 
220 ACRES OF GRASSLAND BEING IN HAND WITH as 
SORES Oe TENSIVE WOODLANDS. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 
RAGE eines ara eecsie Seni, PRICE £4,500 OR NEAR 
PRICE FREEHOLD £35,000 OFFERS CONSIDERED. | 
Details of Owner’s Agents: JACKSON SToPs, Land Agents, Details of Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, | Owner’s Agents: JACKSON Stops, Castle Street, 
Cirencester. Cirencester. | Cirencester, (Folio 7482.) 


FAVOURITE HANTS-BERKS BORDERS 


300 ft. up in rural Hampshire. 


A SMALL TUDOR COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
(Completely modernised.) 
AND FARMLANDS SET IN UNDULATING AND WOODED COUNTRY. 


MELLOW RED BRICKS. TIMBER-FRAMING. DORMER WINDOWS IN OLD 
TILED ROOF. 





3 sitting rooms, 3 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms, maids’ sitting room and offices. 
Main electric light and power. Well water electrically pumped. Telephone. 
Large barn, outbuildings, garage and stabling. 

2 ACRES OF GARDEN AND 48 ACRES OF WOODLAND (IN HAND). 
104 ACRES FARMLANDS AND 10 ACRES ALLOTMENTS (LET). 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 164 ACRES 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 
WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE, GARDEN AND WOODS. 



















Sketch plan and illustrations can be seen at JACKSON STOPS & STAFF'S London Office : 
8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


— WINKWORTH & Co. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
ASCOT, BERKS | 


On high ground with open view. Almost adjoining golf course. | 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 














SURREY 
FOR SALE’A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 
21 ACRES 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
THROUGHOUT 





WITH VERY 












Stands on high ground with south aspect 










The house contains hall, dining room, drawing room, morning room, smoke room: 
complete domestic offices, and includes servants’ hall, pantry and be droom. ABOVE 
approached by two staircases; 12 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms. Fitted basins (h. & c.) 
in all bedrooms. 



























AGA COOKER. FRIGIDAIRE. WATER SOFTENER. MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
GAS AND COMPANY’S WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN DRAINAGE 
STABLE AND GARAGE, 2 COTTAGES. LODGE. 








THE GROUNDS ARE WELL MATURED AND AFFORD PLENTY OF SHADE. 
PRETTY FLOWER GARDEN. 2 GRASS TENNIS COURTS. VERY LARGE 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 4 reception rooms. Main services. SWIMMING BATH AND GOOD KITCHEN GA RDEX, THE WHOLE PROPERTY 
Fitted basins. Central heating. EXTENDS TO ABOUT 
GARAGE FOR 2-3 CARS WITH CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM 
21 ACRES 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE. POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
Sole Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


eh a 











FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 


Apply : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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|| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ON THE COTSWOLDS 


500 ft. up with magnificent views. 


, | L-APPOINTED MODERN 
RES NCE facing South and West, 


Well-established gardens and grounds, 
pasture and arable land. 


FOR SALE WITH 60, 90 or 148 











31 n rooms (2 panelled), 7 bed ACRES (all in hand). 
and sing rooms (6 with basins), 
8b s, kitchen (Aga cooker), etc. P P 
, or ‘a electric ihe, Central Hunting with Heythrop, Cotswold and 
\ he Telephone. Septic tank North Cotswold. 
4 drainage. 
4 Agents: Messrs. 
4 KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
G stabling, cottage, large barn. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,922) 
NORTH DORSET ADJOINING A BUCKS GOLF COURSE 
Chi ng and secluded situation. Market Town and Station about 2 miles. Facing South-west, with good views. ‘Bus service to Station with trains to 
} A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 50 ACRES Paddington in under 30 minutes. 
wit ‘ll-appointed house of pleasing elevation, built of Devonshire stone and brick EARLY ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE with later additions and a number of historic 
wit d roof, standing about 350 ft. up with S. and E. aspects, and approached by features, built of brick, with massive chimneys, stone mullioned windows and tiled roof. 
ad Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bed (principal with fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. In an open position and approached by 2 drives. Magnificent Banqueting Hall with 
Central heating. Co.’s electric light and water. gallery, 3 reception, garden room, 10 bed and 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
Stabling for 9, garage for 2 cars. 2 cottages and man’s rooms. electric light and water. Telephone. Garages. Stabling. 3 cottages. 
Gr include flower, rose and rock gardens, 2 tennis lawns, herbaceous borders, Well timbered grounds run down to Lake. Lawns, rose garden, kitchen garden, tennis 
wal ruit and kitchen garden, greenhouses, small plantation and pasture land. court, and paddock. 
R SALE FREEHOLD. With Vacant Possession after the war. ABOUT 13 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A ge Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,468) _ Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (4148) 
wport 16 miles. Station 2 miles. Village 114 miles. Occupying a secluded position about 650 feet on sandstone soil and commanding magnificent views. 


The brick-built residence in the 
Georgian style is approached by 
two drives, one with entrance lodge. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
14. bedrooms. Nursery suite. 
5 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s 
electric light. Telephone. Spring 
water supply. Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garages. 4 cottages 
including lodge. 
WELL LAID OUT PLEASURE 
GROUNDS including hard tennis 
court, croquet lawn, lake, kitchen 
garden, grassland and woodland. 
OVER 100 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Hunting. Golf. Salmon and Trout 
Fishing and Shooting available. ee 
_ Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.l. (38,851) _ 





Mayfair 3771 —™*” 


avfair 37 _ 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Pe — a 














— NICHOLAS ‘inne 


Regent 0293/3377 Established 1882 “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
__1, STATION” ROAD, READING; 4, , ALBANY COURT YARD, , PICCADILL Y, W.1 


- NEWBURY DISTRICT ON THE DORSET AND DEVON B BORDERS 


500 ft. above sea level. Magnificent views over three counties. 





2, miles from Lyme Regis and 4 from Axminster. 25 from Exeter and Taunton. 


FOR SALE FOR SALE IN THREE LOTS 
: A FASCINATING PROPERTY FROM THE DESIGNS OF THE LATE SIR EDWIN STOCK FARM 
, LUTYENS, BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND STANDS IN CHARMING = Fete peewee Ficeas ce Acoraliirea) 
¥ GROUNDS WITH GARDEN INEXPENSIVE OF UPKEEP. (the Home of a famous / ‘ Ayrs ‘ 
Accommodation comprises lounge hall, 3 reception roor 14 bed 4 bat EXTENDING TO 436 ACRES 
i AACCO) Oak ses > ha cep ns, edrooms, ath- veaia TANAN™ DORAHAG . . THE 251 
i rooms. Loggia. Excellent domestic offices. WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON THE 2 -_ MARCH 
' In addition to the FARMHOUSE there are 2 COTTAGES further 2 cottages rented). 
DOUBLE GARAGE {LECT ‘ LIG 1G ‘ENT SATING x5) The MODEL COWHOUSES provide standings for 96 head. Company’s water is 
- j i. Te LIGHTING. CENTRAL HEATING. LODGE laid on to the buildings with water bowls and to many of the fields. The farm is in 
al ENTRANCE. a high state of cultivation, practically all is ploughable—there are some 110 acres of 
The beautiful and well-timbered Gardens include Double Tennis Lawn, Terraced and new leys. Lot 1 comprises the house, model cowhouses and buildings with about 
Rose Garden, Orchard and Pond, ete. 270 acres with unusually extensive road frontages, which 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, in conjunction with Messrs. THIMBLEBY AND 


ALSO MEADOWLAND, IN ALL 28 ACRES SHORLAND will SELL by AUCTION (unless sold as a whole by Private 





POSSESSION MARCH, 1944. Treaty in the meanwhile) towards the end of FEBRUARY, 1944. 
Full particulars from the Sole Agent: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station .x¥ > ne Full particulars may be had of: Messrs. THIMBLEBY & SHORLAND, 32 Friar Street, 
Tel. 4441, 2 lines); and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, Reading; and of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 








sstsemes JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK — = 


0911 
AG GENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


NORTHANTS ‘BORDERS SHROPSHIRE CENTRAL DORSET 
for several important centres. (Post-war | POST-WAR POSSESSION. OWNER IN RESIDENCE. | In a pretty village, Bags a pen Be '2 miles from a market 
not occupied by military.) Situated at a_ high GENUINE FOURTEENTH CENTURY saa paseo 


mmmanding lovely distant views. Splendid ’bus and surr led by a WALLED GARDEN OF AN ACRE 
ood shops 1 mile. Excellent sporting district. * BLACK AND WHITE’’ RESIDENCE is esgponter pte He has been kept in excellent order. 





: . - ie Mod situater e fre g country uv 
ms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, main electricity fodernised, situated 1 mile from charming country town with 


: A t-rate ’bus services and station. Accommodation : lounge hall and 2 sitting rooms, 7 bed- 
'. Stabling and garage with flat over. Sirs s, 2 8 s rr 2 staircases 
PRIVATE FISHING BOTH BANKS ee. 
ff NDS ARE WELL LAID OUT. PADDOCK | Main electricity and power, central heating, main water, Ind — t ny en 
ing IS COURT: ALSO 3 GRASS ENCLOSURES. | a8, telephone, independent hot water, lavatory basins. ndependent hot water, central heating, main electricity, 
iy cee - Bathing pool, water mill, 3 STONE-BUILT COTTAGES, Company’s water. 
he ‘ . mm | excellent garage, diversified gardens and grounds of 
F TOTAL AREA ABOUT | 3 ACRES; with kitchen garden, stone-paved walks, | HOUSE IN FIRST-RATE ORDER. EARLY VACANT 
tennis court, ete. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, wauiaiaieial a 
33 ACRES | 3 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room, ‘‘Esse’’ cooker | POSSESSION. 
| (4 ovens), billiards room in mill. Oak beams, panelling, 
> open fireplaces, moulded ceilings. The rooms are not OLD 5,500 
RICE FREEHOLD £5,000 | low pitched; everything in beautiful order and condition. | PRICE FREEH £5, 


| . +g: 5 
wand . . ; (Two cottages can be purchased in addition with probable 
-LY GOOD PROPERTY AT A LOW PRICE PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 ‘ possession of one in near future.) 
| Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s | 
ly Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Sole Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s | Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
aes’s Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.20,599.) Place, S.W.1. (L.R.20,593.) | James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.20,638.) 


emma 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Rot Regeni 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: ‘'Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 








For Occupation and Post War Development. Executors’ Sale. 


WEST SUSSEX 


7 miles from Chichester, adjoining Itchenor Harbour. 


THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD PROPERTIES 


OLDHOUSE AND CHURCH FARMS, ITCHENOR. 156 ACRES OF HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE LAND 
HAVING VALUABLE FRONTAGES TO GOOD ROADS AND SUITABLE FOR POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT. 
TWO RANGES OF FARM BUILDINGS. BUNGALOW. 
TWO COTTAGES. COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN THE NEAR FUTURE 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 
Solicitors : Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18 Austin Friars, E.C.2. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. STRIDE & SON, LTD., Southdown House, Chichester. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6 Arlington Street, SW. (Tel.: REG, 8222.) 


















Good Sporting and Social district. 6 miles from Coast. Favourite district. Close to Maidenhead and Ascot. 2 miles of station. Adjoini 
village green. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE wife 
facing south-west: commanding charming views and standing in the heart of a | A PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


(PART REGENCY) ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


Hall. 4 reception rooms. 


FINELY TIMBERED PARK and lands of about 501 ACRES 


Oak panelled central hall. } 12 bedrooms, including two 
3 reception rooms. suites. 4 bathrooms. 
Billiard room. Staff sitting room. 
15 bed and dressing rooms. Main electricity and water. 
8 bathrooms. | Central heating. 
Comp: anion electric light. Modern drainage. Garages. 





s and water. Stabling. Cottage. 
¢ ‘entr: il heating. Matured Grounds including 
















Stabling. Garage. Hard and 'Grass Tennis 
Two excellent lodges. Courts, Productive Fruit 
Cottage. and Kitchen Gardens. 
ORLIGRTFULGARDEX Meadowland. About 
JELIGHTFUL GARDENS 9 
AND GROUNDS, WITH ACRES IN ALL 
WALLED KITCHEN PRICE FREEHOLD 
GARDEN. FARMERY. £11,000 OR OFFER wader 
POSSESSION MARCH NEXT. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £14,000 Inspected and recommended by Joint Sole Agents: 
Particulars from: HAMPTO N & SONS, LTD., 6 Arlington Street, S.W.1. Messrs. GIDDY S, Maidenhead. Tel.: Maidenhead 53 and 54; and 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (H.42,533) HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6 Arlington Street, S.W.1. Tel.: REG. 8222. (B.21,306) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON GOMMON, S8.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) _ = 


AUCTIONS FOR SALE FOR SALE sé ESTATE AGENTS 


CROMER ORNWALL (CENTRAL). Small estate 50 MINUTES OF LIVERPOOL STREET ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys 
IMPORTANT SALE OF HOTEI G for investment, in sheltered valley. Two (within). | A most _ attractive Medium-sized B Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73) 

’ PROPERTY. ue modernised houses and cottage. 72 acres land, ese ig a —— aoncosion. 3 oe Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 

¥ pect Mahi oe ‘ ; rooms, vedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ¢ oder —— — 

J. R. E. DRAPER is instructed by the Trus- ffm_ buildings. Fishing. £5,500—to show = (onl. cs s, 3 bathrooms, all_ modern BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 





































, C ) I conveniences. Overlooking a_ golf course. = 
tees to SELL by AUCTION at the ROYAL 4 per cent. Particulars from Owner, ScorT, Wires catlent garden and small paddock. i COUNTIES, ll 1 with the 
| i, DY AL ae } ) garden and small paddock, it iS, especially concerned with th - 
HOTEL, NORWICH, on SATURDAY, Old Vicarage, Aust, Bristol. (Pilning 35.) allabout 2% acres. Within 1 mile of mainline Sale of Country ‘Houses and Estates.—Messr 
FEBRUARY 12, 1944, at 2 p.m., the Spacious ENT, 12 miles. Distinctive attractive station. Price Freehold £6,800. Apply Messrs, | NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441 








and Fully’ Licensed M: 4RLBOROUGH 


2 -7 BIDWELL ¢ SONS Chi Te Surveyors y 
HOTEL, sple ndidly situs ated ne: ar the sea, and om, Ce ae. ee ee an “ Ca — B ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POL 











































ion, 2 s ary stairs. Charmi 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge. ; iG. CAVERS 
couaning’s fine tate of hecegdin Renee, mugen Statin, Someday gain. Canrming 2, King's Parede, Ciabrieg oo 
Billiard Room, Cocktail Bar, 75 Guest Bed: Post-war payment and possession. Freehold. WANTED — = at j 
rooms, 12 Staff Bedrooms, 10 Bathrooms, —Clo ARnoTTS, 32, Eastcheap E.C.3. : a ET eS TY EVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES— E 
Dining Room (largest in Cromer), Manager's Liowasene OUNTRY. Wanted, by novelist, to rent The only complete illustrated Regist 7 
Office, Still-room, ample Kitchen, ete. 9 Lock- ARKET HARBOROUGH and LEICES- -,_ F_purchase small old-world Cottage in (price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPP0, | 
2 ane, Garage for 30 cars, large Car Park, TER (between). For Sale, a Compact = — me ic hae Gee, BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884) 
Workshop and Store-rooms, etc. Freehold Agricultural and Sporting Estate ~ 2 ours By ares — — a 
Further particulars may be obtained of the — extending to 1,580 Acres, alist mansion Send photograph and particulars to Box EVON and WEST DORSET 
Auctioneer, house with home farm and seven farms (rang- COUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS Owners of small and medium-sizel 
J. R. E. DRAPER ing from 80 to 250 acres) with 250 acres of SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY Country Properties, wishful to. sell, are 
Wroxham, and at 19, Castle Street, Norwich : woodlands. Particulars from DRIVERS JoNAS can be effected through the Country House particularly invited to communicate with 
and of Messrs. Mills & Reeve, The Close, AND Co., Chartered Surveyors, 7, Charles II Specialists, F. MERCER & CO., who for Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, © 
Norwich, Vendors’ Solicitors. Street, St. James’s Square, London, 8S .W. a. over half a ce am have dealt solely in the sale who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
mete. —The entire contents of the Hotel a = : : of this class of property ranging in price from _list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 
will be sold by Auction soon after the sale of E etween Fret ywards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- ‘ 
the Hotel. Other Government work compels sale of | CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are TD URTTRE = DRS by 4 
— ae ee ee 7 - Residential and Profit Farm, approximately invited to send particulars to their Central southampton.—WALLER & KING, F.AL OM 
“WARWICKSHIRE 50 acres (mainly arable). Excellent buildings, Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. Healer cathe cove 100 years. 
Convenient for Birmingham, Coventry, Rugby modernised farm-house (oak-beamed). 3 EVON. Wanted to buy at once in area = 





and Leamington. A choice Residential and reception, 4 beds, bath, usual offices, gas, between Exeter-Tiverton-Crediton-Bovey EICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 
Agricultural Estate known as “THE ELMs,” Water. Possession after the war. Price £4,000 ‘Tracey-Newton Abbot to Tor Bay, Gentle- L HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREES, 
DUNCHURCH, with first-class Gentleman’s fteehold. Ingoing about £900 by valuation.  jyan’s Small House, 4-5 bedrooms (h. & c. if F;8-1.,.F.A-1.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 


Residence, containing Hall, 3 Reception Details from ABBEY AGENCIES LTD., 121, possible), 2 sitting, company’s water and Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


Rooms, 8 Bedrooms, 3 Secondary Bedrooms, Kingsway, W.C.2. oan electric light, good garage and garden,— SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
3 well appointed Bathrooms, convenient URREY, SUTTON. For gale with vacant TODD, Landscore Cottage, Woodway Road, Wales for residences, farms, etc., write 
Domestic Offices, Main Water and Electricity, Ss possession. Soundly built detached house Teignmouth, Devon. the Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE & 7 
ee a ogi in quiet position with 3 reception rooms, (Homer, 8. DEVON, ~ecequelge ALL, on OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 
seater Boor ts panera Poh cata aR billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, estuary. Wanted long lease, or purchase, r » TIES 
¢ eo a pro “— ee excellent domestic quarters, partial central] small well-built house; 2 living- -rooms, 3-4 Soom © SON, bstate a. 
POSSESSION. SAL E by AUCTION - heating. Detached double garage | with bedrooms, main water, electricity, drainage. Surveyors, Valuers and Auctione 
RUGBY, FEBRUARY 21, 1944 Nat chauffeur’s flat over. Garden of over % acre Facing south. Preferably private’ moorings.  SwyeVQ's yaluers and Auctioneers,» op. 
“gh Sending pe dacs age with tennis and croquet lawns, loggia, kitchen 2-3 acres.—CLEAVER, Ship Club, Old Bosham, Ti#S. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 
articulars and plans from Messrs. garden, several fruit trees. Price £6,500 or Sussex. es 





















































“USSEX. (Outskirts quiet seaside resort. not a villa. 3 good reception, 7 bed, 2-3 bath Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamate _ with 
EXCHANGE a Detached — -— — ae all main services, central heating, parquet Joun Dowian & Co., Petersfield, Hants 
: overlooking acre grounds. 6 bedrooms (¢ floors, garage, good garden, enough land for (Petersfield 359.) 

FFERED. Modern very large semi-lounge having basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, , > tails to “Ss”? = = 

Oo hall; cloakroom, h. & c. and w.c.; 2large cloak-room, well fitted domestic offices. priv acy, cottage. Photo. and details to “‘S, USSEX AND ADJOINING COU TIES. 


HOWKINS & SONS near offer. For further details apply my LJANTS, SURREY or SUSSEX BOR- oa SURREY, HAMPSHIR ! ; and ia 
12. Albert Street, Rugby (Tel. 3059), and at Owner’ s Sole Agents, TREVOR ESTATES, LT DERS. A client of Messrs. GEORGE NT. To buy or ‘sell a Country igstate, | 
Sotinetin B03 si tie aaa Camborne Rd., Sutton (Tel. Vigilant 2212/8): TROLLOPE & SONS urgently requires to pur- House. or Cottage in these counties, :onsult 
4 soy oe : = chase or rent on lease a Georgian-style House, A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three ! ridges, 7 






























- —" ; : . Mount Street, W.1 r cialise 
reception rooms; 6 bedrooms (4 large); bath- Partial central heating. Mainservices. Allin = I ————aawaeeeh ~ JaRvis & Co.,of Haywards Heath,s} cia i 
room (h. & ¢.), sep. lav., usual domestic offices; beautiful order. Det ~" ‘hed garage for 2 cars. OME COUNTIES. WANTED in High-class Residences and Estates many i 
2 garages; all - ogg Papewes ie heating, -Conservatory, etc. Bargain, £3,500 Freehold. subiitine kien te weg Mp chee iss of which are solely in their hands. 1 |. 700. 

ower, etc.; telephone. In good-class distric Te arily let.— ’ r NDS: 
m4 outskirts b jon nace NW. cabagreneh y ncaa enone - oF nionda years, part (unfurnished) of house, within WEST ior tae AND MID! .NDS 
Worth £2,500. WANTED —Modern Country EASIDE. Detached Bungalow on plot Convenient daily travelling distance of London c y ome Joe = ae 

Residence of similar size, with modern con- 50 ft. by 100 ft. 1 min. bus and sea, brick (West End). Modern conveniences, 3 or 4 _ CHAMBERLAIN qt 4 9061 | lines). 
veniences, central heating, electricity, power, footings, asbestos and wood structure. 2 recep- bedrooms, telephone, garage.—Box 708. of Shrewsbury. 2¢l.: Shrewsbury . 
etc. Must have 3-6 Acres well timbered tion, 2 bed, bathroom, kitchen, large garage, GQURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR 1 ESTATES, Y ORKSHIRE and NORTE iB) 
grounds, paddocks, etc., and be situated in a shed and coal-shed. Complete with furniture, LtpD., have genuine Clients waiting to COUNTIES. Landed, Resident | and 
pretty woodland spot near town—preferably mostly oak in excellent condition. £825 purchase suitable properties. Please send full Agricultural  Estates— BARKER, So: AND 
with stabling and loose boxes attached. Cash Freehold. Vacant Possession.—EYEARS, Estate details to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam- LEwis,_ F.S. F.A.1., 4, Park quate, 


adjustment if necessary.—Box 719. Agents, 32, Southgate Street, Chichester. borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2212) Leeds 1. rel’ 23427.) 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, w.1. 





| 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor (3131 3 lines). 
Established 1875. 


ASHDOWN FOREST, SUSSEX 





and peaceful grounds. 


Secluc 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 


For further particulars or an appointment to view apply to: 


300 ft. above sea level, with extensive views, and 5 


1% miles rom Station. 35 miles from London. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD- 
WORLD RESIDENCE 
Fitted with all modern comforts and 
near a village. 

4 reception rooms, 1 very large room 
with oak floor and glorious view. 
Excellent domestic offices with staff 
sitting-room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. 

Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. ‘‘Aga’’ stove. 
Telephone. 

Garage for 2 cars. 


2 MODERN COTTAGES. 


minutes’ walk from the Golf Course. 
orchard, meadow and woodland. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 





Tennis lawn, well-stocked kitchen, fruit and flower gardens, 


12 ACRES 
5, Mount Street, W.1. 


(Tel. : Grosvenor 3131.) 








Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





Lc ELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT 
In bea ful well-wooded country near the sea and between 
the Parklands of two large Estates 


.LTH OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET 

DATE WITH MODERN REQUIREMENTS 

3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Vain Services. Central Heating 

House (4 beds). Lodge. Outbuildings. 

sque old-world gardens with lawns, flower 
kitchen garden. Running stream with 
waterfalls, 2 paddocks in all 

ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 


In a quiet position, approached by a drive over 100 yards in 
length from a by-road and near to a bus route. 


AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


On 2 floors only and in excellent order. Hall, 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, well-equipped bathroom. 


A WI 
UP-TO 
Lounge hall, 


Gues: 
Pictur 
garden 


Agents: (16,573) 


Main services. Central heating 


2 Garages. Extensive Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Delightful matured gardens, walled kitchen garden, 
orchard, paddock, ete., in all 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2376) 


BUCKS 


Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient 
or Main Line Station to London. 


Sheltered situation in rural country—For Sale 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 
Main electricity and 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 


water. Central heating. 
dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
24 ACRES 


OSBORN & MERCER. 
recommended, 


Inspected and highly 
(16,730) 


Agents : 


WANTED 
MESSRS. OSBORN & MERCER have a very 

| considerable number of enquiries from | 

buyers anxious to purchase small or medium size 

residential properties in the country, particularly 
the HOME COUNTIES. 


Recent advertising of a number of such places 
(mostly sold very quickly) has left MESSRS. | 
OSBORN & MERCER with many disappointed | 

| applicants, consequently they ask owners who | 
| would be interested in taking advantage of what | 
| is, without doubt, a first-class opportunity of 
| effecting a satisfactory sale of their property, to 
communicate with them, giving full particulars 
and, if possible, photographs. 


DORSET 

Delightfully situate in a pretty village on a bus route about 
» miles from Dorchester 

AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
All on two floors, with lounge hall, 
7 bedrooms, 2 baths 
Electric light and power. 

Modern Drainage. 

Garage for 2 Cars. Outbuildings. 
Well stocked Walled Garden all in splendid order and 
including vegetable garden. 

ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 
2 Cottages both at present let could be purchased 

if required. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above 


3 reception rooms, 


Main water. 


. (17,458) 


WILTS-GLOS. BORDERS 


In a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester. 

DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF 
COTSWOLD TYPE 

11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 


4 reception, 
Main electricity and Water. 
Model Farmery 
Delightful gardens, excellent pasture. 
ABOUT 40 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The Property is at present under requisition by the 
War Department. 


& MERCER, 


In all 


Agents: OSBORN as above. (17,156) 
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3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 





BUSINESS MAN’S OPPORTUNITY 
NOT MORE THAN 30 MINUTES RAIL FROM 
LONDON—JUST FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
All recommended from eenaenen knowledge 
BROXBOURNE within a ‘mile. 
vices. High position amidst unspoilt countryside. 
PLEASING OLD HOUSE OF RED BRICK, 3 reception, 


5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. 
Stabling. Garage. Cottage (vacant). Barn and useful 
outbuildings. Matured gardens and paddock. NEARLY 


6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,500. 


EST PART OF PURLEY. 600 feet above sea level 
amidst Surrey hills. 

HOUSE OF SPECIAL CHARACTER. On two floors. 

Built only about 20 vears ago. Period interior. Two good 

reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. All main 

Heating. Garage. Garden of 1 ACR FREEHOLD 


£5,000 (no reasonable offer refused). 


omc OXxSHOTT COMMONS. Under a mile 

station. Architect designed house. In_ perfect 

order, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms (basins), bathroom. All 

vain vices. Central heating. Garage. Gardens of over 

N te. Grass tennis lawn. Shady trees. Prolific kitchen 
=SREEHOLD £6,000. 


at cman 


U weenatio’ train ser- 





UNIQUE PSEUDO-TUDOR | 


services. | 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 


AMIDST THE FAMOUS CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


Main line station within a mile. 
PANORAMIC VIEWS. 


500 FEET UP. 
DISTINCTIVE OLD-STYLE 
HOUSE OF PECULIAR 
CHARM 
LONG DRIVE WITH LODGE. 


Recently the subject of heavy 
expenditure. 


3 RECEPTION, 9 BEDROOMS, 3 
BATHROOMS. 


MAIN WATER AND GAS. 
ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage (3). Stabling. 2 Bungalows. 


GARDENS A FEATURE 
NEARLY SIX ACRES. 


Highly recommended by Owner’s Agents : 


FOREST 
FREEHOLD. 


Under an hour from London. 
ADJACENT 


GOLF COURSE. 





TREES AND GRASS PADDOCKS. 
FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 








OT .NHAM COURT RD., W.! 


(Euston 7000) 





MAPLE & Co, Lio. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1I 
(Regent 4685) 








SURREY 
650 ft. up with a pleasant view, about 40 minutes from Town 
with electric service. 


FOR SALE 
THIS CHOICE HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 
approached by a long carriage drive with lodge at entrance 
and situate in beautiful park-like grounds of about 
10 ACRES 


Fine hall with oak floor, 4 reception rooms (2 panelled in 

Honduras mahogany), about 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

etc. Spacious garage, stabling and a nice cottage. 
ompany’s electricity, ete 

LAWNS, ROSE GARDENS, PICTU RESQUE 

WOODLAND, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, 
LARGE PADDOCK. 

This property is strongly recommended by the Agents: 

MAPLE & CO., as above. 


| 
| 
| 





LINCOLNSHIRE 


CURLISS HOUSE, CORBY, GRANTHAM 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. A VILLAGE HOUSE 
convenient for shops and station, situate about 11 miles from 
Grantham with bus service. 

The house is in irreproachable order, most tastefully 
decorated, and has companies’ electric light and water. 

It contains: Nice hall, dining room, drawing room, 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 fine modern bathrooms, 
spacious kitchen, pantry, larder, etc. 


—- for 2 cars and loft over. Outbuildings. 
RDEN OF ABOUT % ACRE WITH 
PRODU c TIVE ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, 


POND, ETC. 
Details and orders to view from Sole Agents : 
5, Grafton Street, W.1. 


MAPLE & Co., 
Telephone : Regent 4685. 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE | 


On the Thames near Marlow. 









ies FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, large 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms,. 

Modern drainage. 2 modern cottages. 

ground. Kitchen garden and_ paddock. 

In all 

All particulars of : 


hall, 
Ample offices. 


Picturesque 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


12 bed and dres 
Garages and useful buildings. 


about 9 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 
25, Mount Street, W.1. 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., 


13 





FINE PANELLING 


sing rin osg 


7 A 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


W.1. 


apgl 





AND PERIOD FEATUR ES. 


CRES. 


Hobart Place, Eaton 8&q., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


MILES WYE FISHING 


STONE-BUILT ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE, PARK, HOME FARM 
30 VACANT POSSESSION 








13 bedrooms, 5 bathroon 


Main electric light and wate 4 reception rooms. Fitted basins. Electric light. Central heating. UNIQI 

Old established ELIZABETHAN BLOCK OAK STAIRCASE. Ample stabling and = garag 

boathouse on the Thames. 5 Cottages. HOME FARM of 190 ACRES (in hand). FINELY TIMBERE 
GROUNDS AND PARK. More land adjoining might be available. 

(A.6076) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (784 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE 
“BETWEEN THREE BRIDGES AND | 





CRAWLEY 


RETTY OLD SUSSEX COTTAGE (modernised), 


P 


40 minutes London (3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms). Main services. Garage. Farmery. Picturesque 
gardens and 2 ACRES. £3,750.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 


Tel.: Regent 2481. 


EDGE OF NEW FOREST, NEAR 
BOURNEMOUTH 
AS reception. FARMHOUSE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
(3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom). Main services. 
pretty gardens and 2'. 
MERCER & CO., Sackville 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


ville Street.) 


" y-roomed Cottage 
ACRES. £4,250. a L. 

40, Piccadilly. W. 1. 
: Re gent 2481. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 

ODERN HOUSE, intriguing SURREY COTTAGE 

TYPE. Main services. 3 reception, 4 bedrooms (fitted 
basins), bathroom. 2 Garages. Delightful garden, 
orchard, and nearly 2 ACRES. £4,200.—F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W 


a. 


Regent 2481 





A home of characteristic dignity and charm. 
UNEQUALLED IN TO-DAY’S MARKET 
SUPERB POSITION SURREY HILLS 


Between Oxted and Nutfield, 30 minutes London 

EXQUISITE GEORGIAN CHARACTER HOUSE 

(3 charming reception with parquet floors, 7 bedrooms 
(with fitted wash basins), dressing room, 3 beautifully 
fitted bathrooms, model domestic offices). Central 
heating. All main services. Pretty entrance lodge, 
2 superior cottages; lovely gardens with hard tennis court, 
orchard, and paddock. 12 ACRES. £15,000, consider- 


ably less than cost.—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 
TEMPTING INVESTMENT FOR FUTURE 
OCCUPATION 
NEAR VIRGINIA WATER AND 
WENTWORTH 


UPERIOR CHARACTER HOUSE 
8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 


(3 
3 bathrooms). 


reception, 
Central 


Ss 


heating. All mains. 2 Garages. Cottage. Attractive 
gardens and 9 ACRES. (Let at £950 per annum to 
company for duration.) £6,500.—F. L. MERCER «& Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 
ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


| Superior cottage 


} in Sackville Street.) 


OXSHOTT WOODS 

30 MINUTES WATERLOO 
AUTIFUL HOME, every labour-saving 
3 reception, sun lounge, 6 bed (fitted basins), 
Central heating. All mains. 
with bathroom. 
Just available. 
L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 
BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOME ON 

DORSET HILLS 


VERLOOKING POOLE HARBOUR (3 receptio: 
6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms). 2 Garag« 


devi 
3 bat 
3-Car garag 

Fascinating garde: 
TEMPTING PRIC; 
House, 40, Piccadil! 


| BE 
rooms, 


and 41, ACRES. 


Oo 


Lovely gardens and 6 ACRES. 7,500.—F. L. MERC 
AND CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entran 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BARGAIN. BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE 


AND WINCHESTER 


ELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE (: 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms); electric light 
Modern bungalow with electric light 


reception, 
Aga cooker. Garage. 
und bathroom. 
*. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 


4 House, 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


Tel.: 


40, 


F. 
4. Regent 2481. 


Prolific garden and 13 ACRES. £5,000. 
Piccadilly, 


— tte 


| | 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD 
HALL. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

6 BEDROOMS. 
DRESSING ROOM. 


2 BATH ROOMS. 


Further particulars from Owner’s Agents: 


AUCTIONEERS. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


For post-war occupation, 


29 


London 15 miles. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


LAND AGENTS. 


E.C.4 





Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 


MAIN SERVICES. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGE WITH ROOMS 
OVER 


ABOUT 2} ACRES 


(Contra 9344/5/6/7) (Folio 13,758) 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS AND COAST 
amidst lovely unspoilt country 
CHARMING ESTATE IN MINIATURE 
Charming residence, all upon two floors. 
Luxuriously equipped and in perfect order. 


Very fine positi 
UE 
oo ae 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY _ 


BEAUTIFUL =——— 


50 miles London 
FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 
GENTLEMAN'S UNIQU 
a ae 
D SPORTING EST. 


BETWEEN MALVERN AND 
GLOUCESTER 
on. 
GENTLEMAN’S FIRST-CLASS 
DAIRY AND STOCK FARM 
MOST BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN 


Kensington 
01 52-3 


GENTLEMAN’S WILTSHIRE FAR 
350 ACRES 
Highest quality dairying and immens 


productive arable, bounded by excelle 
stream. 


Standing high up, facing south. Beautiful 210 ‘ACRES IN LOVELY DISTRICT | BLACK AND WHITE RESIDENCE | 
lounge hall, 3 fine reception, 7 bedrooms | Georgian residence in small park; 3 | Electricity. Unfailing water supply. | SUPERIOR COTSWOLD STONE 
all with fitted basins, 3 baths, excellent | reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 nice bathrooms, | Modern drainage. Aga’’ and every | RESIDENCE 
offices, “Aga.” Main electricity. Excellent. | Co.’s water, electric light and central | convenience. FINE HUNTER STABLING (6 bedrooms, 3 good reception, bat 
water supply. Modern septic drainage. heating. Modern farmhouse. Excellent | also Black and White. Splendid buildings. electric light, ete.). Centrally placed a 
Complete central heating. Gardener’s | buildings; 4 cottages. Present income Old tithe barn. , | approached by nice drive. Capital bui 
cottage. Garage, 3 cars. Lovely gardens. from temporary lettings nearly £420 p.a. 132 ACRES WELL W ATERED BY | ings, 4 cottages. Substantial — pr 
Hard court. Water Garden. Orchard. Exceptional opportunity for those not STREAMS AND PONDS ’ | required, but exceptionally _ valual 
together with requiring possession at once. Seldom FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH | property and finest quality land ceeneab 
110 ACRES MOSTLY WOODLAND | such a choice Estate offered in this | POSSESSION now or by arrangement. | 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH favourite County. FREEHOLD FOR | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRy, 184, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 


POSSESSION 


H 
ALE AT REABONABLE PRICE 


Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) 








Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) 
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“zs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “== 
Roy 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
-HERTS-ESSEX BORDERS NORFOLK 


24 miles from London. Between Thetford and Attleborough. 
- £27 





a 








| A Country Seat in miniature, with fine trees, and privacy, and situate in the middle 
CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE | of a Nobieman’s well-known Sporting Estate. ss 
igh ground, facing south, in a quiet rural district, approached by short drive. THE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
( ins hall, 3 reception rooms, small study, domestic offices with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker and | BUILT ABOUT 1714 IS ON 2 FLOORS, FACES S.E. AND APPROACHED BY 
H.W. boiler, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. | 2 DRIVES, SURROUNDED BY PARK-LIKE LANDS. 
Electric light. Ample water. Modern drainage. | Inner —_ — — — lene ce >. by 17 ft., library 21 ft. by 18 ft., dining 
Gem 5 d i antic) ‘daiiamimieiaiticis ia . . room 22 ft. by 20 ft., 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 4 servants’, and 2 bathrooms. 
Dk. 1GH rFUL oe gage a a anna a oe 7 Complete offices with modern kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ stove, etc. me 
EX iLLENT KI TCH EN . ARD ON, ADDO KS a ie Sey re ae Company’s electric light. Ample water. Central heating. 
COTTAGE, GARAGE, OUTBUILDINGS, Etc. | ies eae Pe 
Garage, stabling, outbuildings, etc. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 2 GRASS LAWNS FOR TENNIS, MAGNIFICENT LIME TREE HEDGE, YEWS 
; AND KITCHEN GARDEN, Etc. PADDOCK, IN ALL ABOUT 
A PRICE £6,500 | 1414, ACRES FOR SALE, £6,500 
4 WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION | WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
a Furiier particulars of the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, Further particulars of the Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square 
} London, W.1 (83,460) | London, W.1. (Folio 80,255) 


e3 —— —_—-—______—- — 








VACANT POSSESSION 
BERKSHIRE DOWNS | TEST VALLEY 


Didcot 7 miles. Andover 4 miles. 
PERIOD HOUSE DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE 
7 bed, 2 bath, 4 reception, ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, main electric light and water laid on. IN VILLAGE STREET, CAREFULLY RESTORED BY ARCHITECT. 5 bed, 
Cottage, stabling and garage. LOVELY GARDEN. LEASE ABOUT 21 YEARS | bath, 2 reception. Garage. Main electric light. SECLUDED GARDEN. FREEHOLD 
AT LOW RENT. PREMIUM £1,000 (11,112) | £5,000 OR NEAR OFFER. (62,188) 








LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056. 





ANGLESEY, N. WALES 


TO BE SOLD 
a A COMPACT MIXED FARM LET AT £100 PER ANNUM 


LAND TAX ABOUT £1 1s. 6d. A YEAR 

j Lying close to station, accessible to Bangor, Menai Bridge, ete., having extensive road frontages. 

The HOUSE contains parlour, living kitchen, kitchen, dairy with loft over and 3 bedrooms. 

THE BUILDINGS INCLUDE CATTLE SHED, PIGSTIES, FEEDING SHED, CART SHED, 

LOFT OVER, BARN, 3 STALL STABLE, CHAFF HOUSE, SHIPPON (5 TLE), CALF SHED 
THE LAND COMPRISES ARABLE AND PASTURE, 


Extending in all to about 102 ACRES - - - PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


Particulars and Order to View from Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Gro. 3056.) 


| DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 


ESTABLISHED 1759. 

















MARKET PLACE, NEWBURY, BERKS Tel.: No, 1. 
SMALL AGRICULTURAL & RESIDENTIAL A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE | TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
ESTATE in a quiet and countryfied position, yet only 4 miles from | 
NEWBURY DISTRICT NEWBURY | NEWBURY DISTRICT 
% Beutiful surroundings. Well wooded grounds. in wooded surroundings commanding extensive views | OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
a Unsurpassed sepa 7 13 bed and dressing. 3 bath. 4 reception. 
f )bedand dressing. 3bath. 4reception. MODERN OFFICES. AGA COOKER BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED CLOSE TO DOWNS. 
ia Co Pl ees eRe. Lou anges. THE @Q IN ‘f IN TR 10 bed and dressing, 2 bath, 3 receptio 
; Cen’ | heating. Basinsin bedroom. Main electricity. THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS a WELL LAID | sinetals i orenipianl — 
5 COTTAGES OUT AND MAINTAINED. 2 COTTAGES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
TWO WELL-BUILT MODERN COTTAGES. : Ls 
93 ACRES GARAGES STABLING MAIN ELECTRICITY. ESTATE WATER. GARAGES. 
ME £222 FROM FARM, ETC. LET OFF Buea pepo ance STABLING. 
| ‘pair. On bus route. Newbury station 5 miles. 30 ACRES OF PASTURE 
| \NT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE AND (MORE PROBABLY CAN BE RENTED) | 20 ACRES in all 
T 
PRICE £14,250 icine cae RENT £200 per annum 
NT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
‘roughly recommended by the Sole Agents: Full details from the Sole Agents: DREWEATT, WATSON | Full details from the Sole Agents: DREWEATT, WATSON 





EWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, as above. AND BARTON, as above. AND BARTON, as above. 
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23, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 a 1441 
“ By order of the Executors. 
SUSSEX near East Grinstead | WILTS. Outskirts of Small Market Town 
or; 
| 
| 
CHOICE ESTATE OF 83 ACRES Ww ith remarkably beautiful house set within LD-WORLD HOUSE of exceptional character, 400 feet on ;green sand with love 
perfect old gardens. 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 finely panelled reception views. 6 best bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 staff rooms, 4 reception rooms. Ma 
rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. Garage for several cars. electricity and water. Central heating. Parquet floors. Stabling. Garage. ‘ 
Hard Court. Good kitchen garden. Pasture and woodland. FOR SALE, at a Cottages. Lovely old garden and parklike pasture. 27 ACRES. The whole place j ¥ 
most moderate price with post-war occupation. Income of £800 per annum, first-rate order. Quantity of furniture can be purchased if required. 4 
including contribution for garden upkeep. A small farmery, etc., and 5 cottages in £ 
hand. Long road frontages. FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. F 
inten } 
— 
16, ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEOKGE STREET, 
IPSWICH. WOO Di OC KS © HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
___ Ipswich 4334.00 ‘ie Mayfair 5411. - | 
“MARVELLOUS SITUATION | NEAR | 460 feet up, enjoying magnificent vi views | KE NT 9 
ILFRACOMBE EAST SUSSEX | 193 AC 
Lovely country home and excellent farm. | 2 miles station. Tunbridge Wells 6 | (86 SPORTING WOODLANDS, REMAINDER PARKS f 
6,500 WILL NOW SECURE WITH POSSESSION | NI = s : ENTIAL ESTATE | HARMING HOUSE (4 rec seption, billiards, 8 or mor | 
A REALLY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARM, | NE arene Oren bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main’ water and electri [ 
nearly 80 ACRES. Delightful house in pretty gardens ! RE einen: NG ° D SUSSEX 3 bath : Central heating). Wonderfully good buildings, with cow # 
with modern conveniences and lovely views. Ample SIDENCE, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 ga” sheds for 50. 2 Cottages and chauffeur’s flat. ONLY 
buildings. 2 Cottages. Immediate inspection advised. Del wooden rou bg ee a aa | £30 PER ACRE FREEHOLD. i 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1 x = Tineg seful farm, 48 ACRES, with good PERE Ts | Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. ( 
and buildings, Let at £84 per annum. Early possession | 
oe BARNSTAPLE _ residence and grounds. FREEHOLD, £10,000. pr ocoetly aauane ane samate nntiee 
in lovely surroundings) “4 nore § “ . | wants to buy, some 
OMPACT FARM, _—— bcd iT ca mostly = a “ eet ae, 39. - ee insect tbachaan | eselnokan aces FARM of meth Hg pie gd wit! : 
with stream. Excellent house (7 bedrooms, 2 bath- a a a or own occupation; might go t« 2 
rooms, ete.); very ample buildings; water-driven | For future occupation and investment | £10,000 for the right property, suitably placed. N« 
electricity; second house and cottage. FREEHOLD, WILTS—SOMERSET BORDER | hurry for possession. f 
ONLY £8,250. APRIL POSSESSION. 1 . . | Write: ‘‘ Cheshire,’ c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George b 
Woopcoc KS, 30, St. George Street, W. 1. HARMING Boh beet leone RESIDENCE | ___ Street, W.1. k 
aoe Lovely views over Dorset hills. : Cc 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, billiards room, 11 bed- | LADY SEEKS SMALL ESTATE within daily reach 3 
rooms (h. & ¢.), 4 bathrooms. Lovely grounds and | of coomggee —— hee 3 il, or i aleady, te). — : 
| pe ¢ 3 age , rooms, with farm (which will, or is already, let). 
11% miles station, Bournemouth 10. » a ag fo ver fo meat ae, 5 anes, | PAY UP TO £10,000.—** Mrs. H. R. G.’’ c/o WOoDCOCKs, 
DEMOHTPUL MODERN RESIDENCE, a, room. Timber bungalow, 5 rooms and bathroom. Com- | 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
) ( Ooms « PSS, fi ns. < ’s electricity « rate ‘ey y -ating yarage 
Company’s electricity. Central_heating. Aga cooker. gp Bad - py y AR ae poe . PER | REQUIRED near Wadhurst, SMALL ESTATE with 
Gardens and woodland, 5% ACRES. Garage 3 cars. ANNUM acid | or without farm; residence to contain 2-3 reception, 
Possession. FREEHOLD £7,500. : 6-8 bedrooms (some large). PRICE UP TO 5 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. Woopcocks, 30 St. George Street, W.1. “TT. Cc. A.’ c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
: COLLINS & COLLINS 
Mayfair 6248. X 
50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 
AFTER NEARLY 60 YEARS PRACTICE AT 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1, 
Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS 
Chartered Surveyors and Estate Agents 
HAVE ACQUIRED LARGER PREMISES AT a 
50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, W.I. (opposite Claridge’s Hotel) 5 
AMONG THE FIRM’S RECENT ACTIVITIES SALES AND PURCHASES ON BEHALF OF CLIENTS HAVE BEEN EFFECTED FOR A TOTAL SUM OF t 
£1,146,454 
WEST END HOUSES AND FLATS THEATRES 7 
FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS FACTORIES a 
(LONDON AND PROVINCES) CITY AND WEST END SITES 
SHOP INVESTMENTS SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT LAND 
SUBURBAN HOUSING ESTATES | BLOCK OF FLATS 
AGRICULTURAL LAND AND FARMS | OFFICE BUILDINGS FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES BUSINESS PREMISES AND OFFICES y 
HOTELS CLUB PREMISES § 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS— , 
MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS AND AUCTIONS i 
LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BLOCKS OF OFFICES PROPERTIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 4 
FURNITURE AND CHATTELS 4 
AND FLATS 
| REQUISITION AND WAR DAMAGE CASES 
RESIDENTIAL AND WEEKLY ESTATES RATING APPEALS 
COLLINS & COLLINS, 50, Brook Street, Mayfair, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6248). 
—_— 
SCOTLAND ¥ i ‘RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley _— 1| id 
COUNTRY HOTEL FOR SALE Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams : “Cornishmen, London.” : ' 
QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 40 ACRES 3 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON LOS.-WARWICK BORDERS. 11 miles Broadway, % mile village. Charmi! * ie 
THE SOLWAY S old farmhouse, 4 reception, cloakroom, 3 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. Own electi y 
a HORE. light (main near). Gravitation water (no pumping). Garage. Stabling. Gor ‘a 
uy " farm buildings. Pleasure grounds, orchard and parkland. ‘Tithe free. £8,00 4 
SIX-DAY LICENSED, WELL FREEHOLD. Ee i 
FURNISHED AND FULLY ___TRESIDDER «& Co., 77, South Audley Strect, W.1. (21,55 ie i 
ees, ake siaatiniaen £5,000 FREEHOLD 5 ACRES 
bi Me od < Wildfowling and Fishing. NORTH WILTS 
~agy On outskirts of village, near foot of DOWNS. 300 feet up. 
ny Se Seer PRICE £6,000 A CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
} sei in good condition and easy to run. Hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 5 bedroor . 
Si : er Sele Semmens ian See. Main electricity, water and drainage. Telephone. Central heating. 2 garag , 
| ’ Ws ’ extensive stabling. Delightful gardens, tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden, — L 
and paddock.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18, ye 
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ESTATE 


Ken. ington 1490 
egrams: 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


1944 


HARRODS 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 

















rrods, London.** Offices 
KENT c.2 7 NEAR BEAUTIFUL WALTON c.3 
itn rom London and within 3 minutes’ walk of station WEST NORFOLK & SUFFOLK HEATH 
ith electric trains to the City and West End. BORDERS About 500 feet above sea level in one.of the healthiest parts of 
F s ‘ On the outskirts of the historical old town o Thetford, within Surrey. Accessible to station with electric service. 
easy reach of shops, etc., and the 18-hole golf course. 
gi 
DELIGHTFUL HOUSE IN THE 
f GEORGIAN STYLE 
H known as 
; SPRING HOUSE, THETFORD 
, ppapeticnd raey 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water, gas 
‘ — | and electricity. Central heating. 
>” vale eh ath mal son ae i Garage and outbuildings. | 
17th CENTURY RESIDENCE MATURED GARDENS OF ABOUT 
WIT { GRINLING GIBBONS STAIRCASE AND 1 ACRE | 
BEAUTIFUL PANELLING | CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
3 re on, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN FEB., 1944 | 3 reception rooms (including large musie 1¢¢m), 5 hedrecms, 
ro All main services. Garage and outbuildings. (unless sold privately beforehand) a a aheree » 


AT ACTIVE MATURED GROUNDS OF ABOUT 


ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,000 


SU ABLE FOR ANY COMMERCIAL PURPOSE. 
RopS LrD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. - 809.) 





RI GATE AND COLLEY HILLS c.2 


In th 


beaut 


nphitheatre of hills, 400 feet up, and commanding 
| views to Leith Hill. 115 miles main line junction. 


sPLENDID MODERN HOUSE 


12ft. by 18ft., dining room 20ft. by 20 ft., 
room 24 ft. by 18 ft., ‘6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services and central heating. 


Luxurious bathrooms. Fitted basins 
and satinwood panelling from the 
Parquet flooring throughout. 


LABOUR-SAVING TO THE LAST DEGREE 
Garage for 4. 3 cottages (2 with baths). Outbuildings, 
GARDENS THAT ARE A FINE EXAMPLE OF LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING ART. WALLED KITCHEN 
AND FRUIT GARDENS, SMALL ORNAMENTAL 
LAKE AND AN AREA OF PARK-LIKE GRASSLAND, 

IN ALL ABOUT 
14 ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,500 


and strongly recommended as a property of 


Loun 
billiar 


Artistic. oppointments. 
in bedrooms. Oak 
“ Mauretania.”’ 





Inspected 





outstanding character and charm. HARRODS LTD., 
62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. | 
Extn. 809.) | 
ee ee 
| 
WEST SOMERSET c.2 | 
On a slope of the Polden Hills. % mile from village. | 
i | 


5 miles from market town. 





AN 


including a stone-built house, erected on an ancient site, 


INTERESTING PROPERTY 


about 250 feet above sea level, commanding extensive 
views of the Mendip and Quantock Hills. 3 reception, 
% bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. 2 Garages. Stabling. Cottage. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
including orehard, paddock, coppice and three enclosures 
of land, in all about 
17 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,000 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


BEST PART OF TUNBRIDGE 3 
WELLS 


CH RMING FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
BUI 'F RAGSTONE AND DESIGNED ON TWO 
FLOORS ONLY. 

8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Modern conveniences, including central 
heating throughout. 


ind stabling. Cottage. Heated greenhouse. 
sARDENS, TENNIS LAWN, ORNAMENTAL 
YD SHRUBS, PARTLY WALLED KITCHEN 
ARDEN, ABUNDANT WITH FRUIT 

In all about 

1% ACRES 


und strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 
apton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490). 


I 1, 3 or 4 reception, 
Let ht. 





Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OLDMAN & SONS 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, §$ 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


Solicitor: T. G. RUDLING, EsQ., 


WEST SUSSEX 


In the lovely South Down country. 


, Thetford; 
5.W.1. 


Thetford and Brandon 


| 

| 
= | 
c.2 | 

| 

2 minutes from bus stop | 
| 

| 

| 

) 

| 


connecting with several good towns. 





MODERN HOUSE OF THE TUDOR STYLE | 
3 reception, 11 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. | 
Excellent water. Main electricity. Complete central | 
heating. Garage for 5 cars with 2 rooms and bath above. | 
2 COTTAGES. MATURED GARDENS and GROU NDS. | 


HARD TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, t 
ORCHARD{and MEADOWLAND | 


In all about:12 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,500 


Inspected and strongly 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, 


Brompton Road, S8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 


{ 
recommended by the Agents : | 
1490. Extn. 809.) | 

| 
| 


FOUR OUTSTANDING BARGAINS c.4 | 


ATFIELD. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Companies’ electric light and power 
and water. Garage for 2. Chauffeur’s cottage and 
preg” 6 ACRES. £4,000 FREEHOLD. Possession 
about May. | 


ARPENDEN. Within easy 

MODERN HOUSE. 3 
dressing rooms, bathroom. Companies’ mains. Central 
nesting. Large swimming pool and_ two pavilions. 

ABOUT 7'. ACRES. £4,500. | 

| 

| 


reach. ATTRACTIVE 


large reception, 5 bed and 


BERKS AND OXON BORDERS. SMALL COTTAGE 

RESIDENCE with lounge hall, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. About threequarters of an acre. All electric, 
including cooker, ONLY £2,500. 


MH 1QGH WYCOMBE AND PRINCES RISBOROUGH. 

17TH CENTURY HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE | 
with 2 large reception, 4 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. | 
Complete offices. Company’s electric light, ete. Garage | 


fires, ete. 


for 2 cars. Oak beams and open fireplaces. Very pretty 
garden. ONLY £3,500. Immediate possession. 


HARRODS LTD., 


Particulars of above from: 
. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


Brompton Road, S8.W.1 
Extn. 806.) 


62/64, 


OVERLOOKING HURST PARK ¢2 | 
RACECOURSE | 
| 


Within 5 minutes’ walk of bus routes and Railway Station 
with electric trains to City and West End. 
COMMODIOUS AND SUBSTANTIAL 

RESIDENCE 
FOR ANY COMMERCIAL PURPOSE 


| 
SUITABLE 
18 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices | 


5 reception, 
All main services. Wash basins in all bedrooms. Central 
heating throughout. 


6 Garages (4 being private lock-ups). | 

Cottage of 2 bedrooms, sitting room, bathroom, with | 
main services. 

MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT | 

1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,000 | 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 


S.W.1. 
(Tel.: 


Kensington 1490.) | 


k sRocommended | " Mg ARRODS LTD., 


bathrooms. 


Main services. Garage. 

WELL LAID OUT GARDENS 
Kitchen garden, flower beds, in all about 
1 ACRE 
Close to well-known Golf Course. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 


$.W.1. 





PICKED POSITION ON SUSSEX 
COAST c.3 

LAVISHLY-APPOINTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


aneeere OF EXPENSE, 
LENDID ORDER. 


10 Rinnsi 2 dressing rccms, 6 bathrcoms. 


BUILT AND IN 


3 reception, 


Garage 4 cars. Modern drainage. Central heating 
Companies’ electric light and water. Various useful 
outbuildings 


GROUNDS OF GREAT CHARM, WITH TENNIS AND 
CROQUET LAWNS, FRUIT GARDEN, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, GLASSHOUSES, PAVED FORECOURT, 
ORCHARD, MEADOW 
In all about 
6 ACRES 
EXTRA COTTAGE CAN BE PURCHASED 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by! HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, S .W. 1. el.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 





POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
ASHDOWN FOREST 


Beautiful situation, handy for Eastbourne, ete. 


c.4 





ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE 


with 3 good reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathrcom, 
usual offices. Company's electric light. Gcod water. 
2 Garages, ete. Inexpensive grounds, kitchen garden 


orchard, ete. 
About 3 ACRES 
andj7 ACRES of rough grass and woodland, in all 
10 ACRES. ONLY 3,000 GUINEAS 
FREEHOLD 


LTb., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


‘ST. ANNE’S ON SEA, LANCS ¢.4 


Choice situation, 


HARRODS S.W.1. 





in best residential part. 


EXTREMELY WELL APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


Square hall, 2 large reception, 7 

2 bathrooms, complete offices. Double garage. All 

companies’ mains. Electrically heated. First-rate 
structural and decorative repair. 


bed and dressing rooms, 


VERY FINE GARDEN, 


BEDS, 


TENNIS LAWN, 
ROCKERIES 


FLOWER 


In all just over 
HALF AN ACRE. PRICE £4,000 


62/64, Brompton Road, 
~ Peas Kensington 1490.) 
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and Haslemere 
































COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 28, 1944 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
sgnctcongyereyriateintea FO x & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.AL 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.L. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.AS.1., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.L BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
By order of the Executors of the late Frank Cosser. 
BROADWATER, WORTHING, SUSSEX 
1% hours by train from London. 
A DISTINCTIVE First floor: 4 bedrooms, delight 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


SPLENDIDLY 
REGARDLESS 


CONSTRUCTED 
OF EXPENSE. 
OVERLOOKING OPEN COUNTRY- 
SIDE AT CHANCTONBURY RING. 
*“ FAIRWAYS ”’ 
47, UPPER BRIGHTON 
ROAD, BROADWATER, 
WORTHING 


Ground floor: Spacious oak panelled 

entrance hall, gentleman’s cloakroom, 

magnificent lounge, dining room, 

wonderfully fitted kitchen. Maid’s 
sitting room and offices. 





sun lounge (or additional bedroo;,), 
2 superb bathrooms, and Offices, 


BRICK GARAGE 


THE WHOLE EXCEPTIONAL! Y 
WELL FITTED AND IN FIR¢‘t- 
CLASS ORDER. 


PLEASANT EASILY MAINTAIN] p 
GARDEN. 


“a 


To be SOLD by AUCTIC. 
upon the Premises at 11 a.n ,, 
on WEDNESDAY, FEB. 1,, 
1944 (followed by the remai: - 
ing portion of the furniture ) 





For particulars and orders to view apply to the Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road (opposite Norfolk Square), Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277/2278. 
Solicitors: Messrs. LANDON, 52, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
By direction of the Reverend Canon S. P. T. Prideauz. TALBOT WOODS, ILM INSTER, SOMERSET 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION BOURNEMOUTH 
| A DELIGHTFUL MODERN FREEHOLD | SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED HAM STONE 
RINGWOOD, HAMPSHIRE | 
RESIDENCE RESIDENCE 
Adjoining the New Forest. Situatel amidst the pines yet within easy distance of the Square 


With unsurpassed extensive views to the Purbeck Hills and 
Shaftesbury. 


THE VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
‘* WATERSLADE,”’ 
HIGHWOOD, RINGWOOD 


comprising: a superior and well-built bungalow residence; 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathroom;, 2 reception rooms: up-to-date 


domestic offices. 


Own eleetric light. Central heating. Aga cooker. Ample 
uildings. Farmery. 
Excellent 5-roomed cottage. 
TWO FULL-BEARING ORCHARDS, KITCHEN 


GARDEN, FLOWERING SHRUBS, TIMBER TREES 
AND PASTURE LAND 


| tiled bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 


The whole within a ring fence extending to an area of about 


14 ACRES 


To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETERS 


SMALL HALL, HINTON ROAD, BOURNE- 
MOUTH, on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, | 


1944, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars ani ‘conditions of sale may be obtained of the 

Solicitors: Messrs. Parpeavx & Sons, Goldsmiths Hall, 

London, E.C.2. ; and Messrs. KENNEDY PONSONBY & Co., 
52 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2; or of the 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. CHANIN & THOMAS, 1, Bancks 

Street, Minehead, Somerset ; and Messrs. Fox & Sons, 

44-52, Old Christchurch Road,Bournemouth. 


5 bedrooms (all fitted lavatory basins), 2  well-fitted 
bithroom3, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and complete 
offices. Central heiting. All Main services. Modern 
fireplaces with built-in electric fires. In perfect decorative 
condition. Double garage. Nice garden. 


PRICE £3,600 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch | 


Road, Bournemouth. 





BOURNEMOUTH 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-PLANNED 
CORNER PROPERTY 


occupying a convenient position in the lovely Talbot Woods 
district. 


5 bedrooms (3 with hot and cold water), dressing room, 
Nice hall, cloaks, 
compact offices. All muin services. Double garage. 


Delightful secluded garden. 
PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


For further details apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Old 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


BRACKENS FARM, 
STRATHMARTINE 
Outskirts of Dundee 
77 ACRES. LET AT £102 


Burdens £2 12s, 11d. Good house and excellent buildings. 


The only farm unsold on this estate. 


PRICE £1,950 
OR NEAR OFFER FOR AN IMMEDIATE SALE 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


Oak parquet floors to most rooms. 


| VACANT POSSESSION 





commanding extensive views and in excellent condition 


throughout 


6 principal and 2 staff bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, 
dining room, study or breakfast room, billiards room, 
kitchen and offices. 


Companies’ water. 


gas and electric light. Main drainage. 


Garage for 3 or 4 cars. Outbuildings. 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH 
LAWN WITH FISH POND, 
GARDEN 


SHRUBBERIES, 
LARGE (KITCHEN 


ALSO MEADOW AND ORCHARD LET AT 
£20 PER ANNUM 


AND BUILDER’S YARD AND WORKSHOPS LET AT 
£20 PER ANNUM 


OF THE RESIDENCE AND 
GROUNDS 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD for the whole or 
£5,500 excluding the Meadow, Orchard and 
Builder’s Yard. 


For further-;particulars apply: Fox «& Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





4 miles from Aberfoyle in the Rob Roy Country. 


_— 





A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE 







IN PERFECT CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT 


6 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
3 fitted bathrooms, and _ maids’ 
bathroom, servants’ bedrooms, 3 
reception rooms, lounge, servants’ 
hall, kitchen and complete offices. 







Parquet flooring throughout the house. 
Private electric lighting. Central 
heating. 


eT 


For detailed particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, 


PERTHSHIRE 


Commanding fine views over delightful Highland scenery. 





Old Christchurch 






































Road, Bournemouth, and 117, Western Road, Brighton 1. 


Standing above Loch Ard, one of the most beautiful Lochs in Scotland. 


Garage and chauffeur’s house, cottage, 
Boathouse and Right of Brown Trou 
Fishing on Loch Ard. 


THE GARDENS AND 
ARE -WELL LAID OUT AND 
MAINTAINED, AND INCLUDE 
LAWNS, HARD TENNIS COUR! 
GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN, TW 
HEATEDGREENHOUSES, VINER‘, 
PEACH HOUSE, ORCHARD, ETC 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO A 
AREA OF ABOUT 


6% ACRES 


GROUND: 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 









































COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 28, 


Where Cockroaches swarm 


Cockroaches may not appear to be 
a serious nuisance, but when it is 
remembered how fast they multiply, 
then the threat of contamination 
and destruction to the nation’s food 
supplies is immediately apparent. 
The nation-wide Pest-Control Service 
operated by Chelsea Insecticides, 
Ltd., whose preparations are not 
supplied to the general public, has 
made a special study of insect pests ; 
and their operators not only quickly 
establish control over them, but 
keep premises entrusted to their care 
under observation at regular intervals 
to guard against re-infestation. 
Proprietors of hotels, restaurants, 
licensed premises, canteens, and 
bakeries, superintendents of hospitals, 
schools, hostels, and institutions, in 
fact, all responsible for premises 
where food is prepared or stored can 
have those premises de-infested with- 
out inconvenience to themselves by 
the Chelsea Insecticide Service. 


CHELSEA INSECTICIDES 
Techs nesisdestst eErvice 


Phone: ABBey 7650 


A District Surveyor will call on, request to advise on any prob- 
lem of insect infestation. Sign and post Coupon now. 
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Ranalah 


YACHT YARD 
Limited 
e 


WOOTTON CREEK 
ISLE OF WIGHT 























EASY to instal and simple to control. 
Continuous operation and discharge. 
Even drying, pneumatic elevation of wet 
and dried grain. For sack or bulk 
handling. Capacity up to 2 tons per 
HM .j hour. Details on re- 
dT quest. Standard Drier 
oe eon coma £425 
NEDY « KEMPE 
LONGPARISH, ANDOVER, HANTS. 
*Grams : ‘* Kennedy, Longparish ’’ 
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it doesn’t 
make sense 






It only complicates things when 
power is a long way from what it 
drives. That’s why, when it comes 


to pumping water, we ee 






build motor and pump 
together in 


one unit. 





This we submerge 
at the bottom of the bore-hole and all 
we need then is a rising main and an 


electric cable. No long driving shafts and no shaft bearings to 


renew — which means less installation cost and less spent on main- 


tenance. It’s as simple as it sounds — and it does make sense. 


iy u Mi () SUBMERSIBLE 
PUMPS 


Sumo Submersible Pumps are made by the same firm that has erected most of the 
world’s lighthouses. The pumps (for A.C. supply only) are for bore-holes from 
6 in. dia. upwards and for vols. of from 200 to 40,000 gallons per hour. Pumps 
normally work 6 to 10 thousand hours without servicing. Service facilities 
normally available within 24 hours. Full details and name of hearest agent from— 


SUMO PUMPS LTD (Proprietors Chance Brothers Ltd) 
Dept. C , Lighthouse Works, Smethwick, B’ham. Tel.: W. Bromwich 105! 


SUMO PUMPS ARE AVAILABLE NOW 
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MRS. ROBERT LAYCOCK 


Mrs. Laycock, who was, before her marriage, Miss Angela Dudley Ward, is the wife of the Chief of 
Combined Operations, Major-General R. E. Laycock, son of Brigadier-General Sir Joseph Laycock. 
They have a little son and daughter 
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BUILDERS OF THE FUTURE 


ORD WOOLTON’S assurance that “‘we are 
not only planning on paper” has been 
borne out by several recent statements 
and publications, particularly in the 

material field. Sir Malcolm Stewart has con- 
firmed the view of the conference of architects, 
builders, and building societies (whose agree- 
ment on policy is itself reassuring), that the 
supply of building materials can be quickly 
stepped up. The proposed establishment at 
Cambridge of a Chair of Building will confirm 
the importance and the scientific status of the 
master craft in the modern world. In fact, 
assuming that the Government carries through 
its planning legislation in time for local authori- 
ties to make use of it in their reconstruction 
schemes, it is likely that the main limiting factor 
will be only the availability of skilled labour. 
On this, with emphasis on its quality as well 
as its quantity, the remarkable proposals of 
the Building and Apprenticeship Council bear 
directly. 

It is not too much to say that the whole 
future of building—whether regarded as archi- 
tecture, planning, or sociology—depends on a 
sound system of apprenticeship. Without 
skilled operatives the cloud-capped towers col- 
lapse. The intake to building aimed at is 20,000 
boys a year, with an apprenticeship of five 
years. The building industry will require simul- 
taneously quite 100,000 apprentices, at various 
stages of their training, in each reconstruction 
year. The Council, under Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve’s chairmanship, represents employers, 
trades unions, professions, and educationists, 
with Government representatives, and has put 
forward a scheme for at length setting the 
ancient custom of apprenticeship on a national 
basis. While there was a great deal of good 
apprenticeship training in the past, most of it 
was without formal agreement, or regard to 
the boys’ suitability, and often neither party 
was willing to bind himself. The result has been 
no security of tenure for the boy or of service 
for the master, and a wide entry “by the back 
door” for semi-skilled or untrained youths. 
Even at its best the existing system enabled 
few boys to supplement practical training on 
the job with technical education other than at 
evening classes after a hard day’s work. 

“Building carried out with pride of work- 
manship”’ is the object of the new system 
proposed. While the master will remain, as he 
should, primarily responsible for training his 
apprentices, there are to be two innovations : 
‘junior pre-employment education”’ in building 
at school, conferring priority of selection for 
apprenticeship in which attendance at day- 
time technical courses will be compulsory up to 
the age of 18; and the establishment of 
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Apprenticeship Committees to keep a fatherly 
eye on both master and boy during apprentice- 
ship. The Committees would supervise the 
making and observance of apprenticeship con- 
tracts, the training given and received, the 
technical instruction both before and after 
indenture, and give certificates on completion 
of apprenticeship. The preliminary training 
involves the increase of school places from 4,400 
at present to some 20,000, many of them in 
areas where no such facilities now exist. This 
will involve some expenditure of public money, 
and the release of teachers from other services. 
But both Education and Labour authorities 
support the idea, and builders who have appren- 
ticed boys from existing classes speak highly of 
them. Foreshadowing the builders of the 
future, this scheme, the first of its kind and 
the first to be evolved by an industry for its 
own regeneration, deserves all support. 


WALKING IN THE SNOW 


WAS in the far woods 
Where spruce trees throw 
Still blue shadows 
That seep across the snow. 
I was in the woods again 
Walking in the snow. 


And there was silence : 
No voice spoke there, 

No bird among the branches, 
No wind in the air, 

No sleeping animal 
Stirred in its lair. 


There was no bright blossom, 
No leaf or bud of green. 

The snow’s patterned crystals 
Were all that might be seen— 

They split the silver sunlight 
Thewr glassy fronds between. 


And I was alone again, 
With no one there to know 

Where my last step was planted, 
Where my next must go. 

I was in the far woods 
Walking in the snow. 


Oflag VII B, Germany. JoHN Buxton. 


AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE 


‘ 


HAT can we do to assist European 

agriculture after the war?’ asks Sir 
John Russell in the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, and replies that we can 
certainly make a direct contribution to its re- 
starting. The largest demands are likely to be 
for seed wheat, of which some 100,000 tons 
might be needed from this country; also oats 
and seed potatoes. There will be great need of 
tractors and tractor equipment, and Sir John 
suggests the organisation of a European tractor 
force complete with travelling workshops and 
tractor vans, which would travel from country 
to country timing its programme to suit seasonal 
operations. More generally, the long-term agri- 
cultural policy adopted by the representatives 
of the occupied countries is one of high nutrition 
as opposed to the Nazi policy of self-sufficiency. 
If this nutrition policy is generally adopted in 
Europe when the war is over and the Buffer 
Stocks Organisation outlined at the Hot Springs 
Conference can be established, the two factors 
together should smooth out the violent price 
fluctuations of the past. This country would 
continue importations of food, but British 
farmers would have their proper place in the 
scheme and would no longer suffer the sort of 
competition that did the consumer no good and 
the producer so much harm. 


A WILD LIFE SERVICE 


N the summer of 1942 a Nature Reserves 
Investigation Committee was appointed 

as the result of a conference held to discuss the 
place of nature conservation in the scheme of 
post-war reconstruction. The conference was 
deemed sufficiently representative to justify Sir 
William Jowitt (then in charge of reconstruction 
policy) in asking it to appoint this Committee 
“for the purpose of advising the Government,”’ 
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and it has since issued a report upon which we 
commented at the time. This Report Suggests 
two groups of nature reserves. N tions] 7 
Reserves would comprise a relatively sm] i 
number of habitats and communities which 
should be preserved as of national importance t 
and would be acquired outright oy the State. 
and Local Reserves to be preserved by othe, 
bodies or persons (including local authorities) 
and administered locally. Meanwhile that vigor- 
ous organisation the British Ecological © »ciety 4 
has been at work on much the same lin 5 anq 
has just issued its own opinions on the s bject, 
This new Report lays much stress ©. the 
scientific issues, and agrees with the p» \posaj 
to establish a series of National F -bitat 


Reserves. So far as Local Reserves ar op. ‘ 
cerned, however, more is required, the § ciety | 
thinks, than a somewhat haphazard ai unge- 
ment of local bodies. Its Report th: -efore r 
suggests the formation of a National Wi | Life 
Service which should embrace the who! field 
of the native flora and fauna on the lines >f the | 
similar service in the U.S.A., with the ¢ ntraj | 
authority as an independent body und = the | 
Privy Council—like the Medical Re earch 
Council—rather than attached to some Mi ‘stry. | 


“THOSE D——D DOTS” iE 


ATHEMATICS are being subjected to ; 
some hard knocks. A little while »go an J * 

ex-headmaster, now a pilot officer, in addressing 
a number of young people still at schoo! told | 
them roundly that if they hated mathe: atics 
and had no aptitude for them they shoulc give 
up the struggle. This raising of the flig of 
revolution doubtless warmed the hearts of many 
who still recall the loathing with which, being 
constitutionally incapable of understanding 
them, they encountered logarithms. That pre- © 
liminary assault was stunning enough, but there | 
was more to come in an attack on mathematics | I 
not by any classical scholar, whose sentiments | 
might be discounted, but by a distinguished 
chemist and graduate in science of London | 
University, Mr. David Brownlie. He has @ ” 
brought up his heaviest artillery against com- 7 
pulsory mathematics in the University matricu- 7 
lation. He lays about him right and left, calls 
poor old Euclid ‘‘a pest to be learned by heart 
and forgotten completely,’’ and asserts that the 
“‘required extensive knowledge of mathematics 
is of little value or importance either from the 
academic or practical point of view.’’ To those 
of us who, if we have not positively to count 
on our fingers, are yet not very deft at sums, | 
these expressions are eminently gratifying and | 
we are inclined to say to Mr. Brownlie, as 
Mr. Weller did to the footman, ‘‘ Your health, | 
Sir. I like your conwersation much, I think} 
it’s wery pretty.” 


PENNY PLAIN, THREEPENCE COLOURED 


E have grown accustomed to our Old | 
Masters crossing the Atlantic, but there 
are limits, and when we learn that the museums 
of the United States are buying up those litho- 
graphic prints of melodramas called Penny 
Plain and Twopence Coloured, then something 
must be done. It is a long time now since 
Stevenson wrote his essay on the Juvenile | 
Drama, once Redington’s and then Pollock's, 
and to many people it may be news that it 
still exists. It does, however, in its original r 
home at Hoxton and in the hands of Miss | 
Pollock whose father carried on the business 
for 60 years. R. L. S. made the drama more 
than ever sought after, and the paper shortage 
in addition has forced up the price but not || 
to any prohibitive extent, since even ‘0-day [7 
“Coloured” is only threepence instead o 
twopence. For that comparatively modes! sum § 
The Corsican Brothers and The Miller aid his § 
Men can still be bought, and surely ther« must 
be some enthusiasts rich enough to co 1pete 
with the American museums. The ro’ °s o 
deepest purple or of crimson lake, the « trich J 
feathers of the headdresses, the omni; ©¢sét! 
gilding, the general sense of unutterable — 10" 
dimly remembered romance—all these ‘!ings 
inspire a frantic desire to make a pilgrim ge © 
Hoxton, It cannot be that England \ ll be . 
wholly bereft of these treasures, as long a. ther n 
is a shot left in the locker. 
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[ERE would appear to be no mystery 
it all about the ‘‘missing’’ village, 
\shwick, from which the grandfather 
lock by Hardwick emanated, and 
ch I was making enquiries in a recent 
The hamlet was in existence in the 
e Domesday Book, and is to-day still in 
. spot near Shepton Mallet, and is 
same size with the same number of 
nh» ors. The reason for its apparent 
bs is that, though it has a church, it has 
10 face, and a hamlet or village which 
necessary adjunct to life is considered 


su thy of inclusion in most directories 
nd gazotteers. The amusing part about the 
mis i.’ village is that both the owner of the 
ck. who started the hare, and I, who 


ied tne pack later, realise now that our 
orance has been shown up, that we must have 
\rough it in recent years, and this is 
amentable confession of lack of observation. 


| 
e( 
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* * 
* 


N\ those far-off days before the coming of the 
motor car, when walking was regarded as 
, pastime and not a purgatory, and when one 
‘et out in the morning to cover some 20 to 25 
miles “‘padding the hoof’? along the empty 
country roads of England, with the larks dusting 
themselves in safety in the roadside grit and 
the yellow-hammers holding forth from the 
hedgerow’s highest twigs, such a thing as 
passing through a village without being aware 
of its existence could not possibly occur. One 
would have obtained while walking through it 
an indelible impression of the village green, the 
church and the cottages—and, on a hot day, 
possibly the quality of the beer in the inn as 
well. 

The drawback to the motor car is that, 
though by means of it one can cover great 
distances with ease, one takes in very little of 
the country through which one passes; while 
the actual driver of the car sees nothing but 
the road, its bends and the oncoming cars. 
This, of course, is as it should be, for car drivers 
who are also ardent sightseers very seldom get 
the benefit of the ‘‘No Claims Bonus” in their 
insurance policies. The same applies to keen 
fishermen in riparian surroundings, and there 
is a fascinating stretch of road from Salisbury 
along the banks of the Wylie where in spring 
and summer I am ejected from my seat as a 
matter of course, and the wheel is taken over 
by someone who can see a rising trout without 
indue emotion, 


* * 
¥* 


' time to time I receive letters from 

5 serving with the Forces somewhere 

northern coasts of Africa. Occasion- 

ite the Censor, one can locate the 

lent’s unit when he mentions some 

] landscape feature, but the letters 

rece.¢ *ntly refer only to stretches of water 

vriter calls a jheel if he hails from 

ka if he is Egyptian in his outlook, 

‘ke if he has not been abroad long 

speak the language fluently.’’ Such 

> or lakes, separated from the sea 

strip of sand, are a very common 

occur all along the coast from 

-o Tunis. The letters all deal with the 

ame subject—one of the aggravating con- 

‘mutants of war in the Mediterranean—to wit 

ul'y beef on the daily menu, enormous gather- 

"gs of edible wildfowl on the near-by water, 
und no cartridges with which to shoot them. 


In } , 

and j 
enoug!. ¢ 
jheels, biz. 
by a nar 
feature az 
Palestine t 
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THE LANDMARK: THE WINDMILL AT 

WORLD war when almost every nation is 
A fighting to the death means peace, perfect 
peace for migrating duck, and this is a queer 
anomaly. I recallin 1918 that Lake Mariut, near 
Alexandria, on which in normal times gunners 
of every race and every shade of colour shoot 
from dawn until dusk, became once again a 
sanctuary for wildfowl owing to cartridge 
shortage and security regulations, and the vast 
stretch of water was black with duck of all 
varieties until with the Peace of Versailles the 
war broke out again with increased violence on 
the duck front. From a purely ornithological 
point of view a world war is a most excellent 
thing as it enables some of the most sought-after 
migrants, such as ducks, geese and quail, to 
replace their losses, and the reports of quail 
breeding this year in several parts of England 
may be due to the lack of attention paid to this 
harried little bird recently along the battle 
line in North Africa. 


* * 
* 


WO of the correspondents ask the same 
question: whether the mallard of the 
Mediterranean is not a far bigger bird than the 
one we have in the British Isles, and it is strange 
that two men should have obtained the same 
impression, as I do not think there is any 
difference. It is probably an optical illusion 
caused by the average gunner in this country 
meeting the mallard and teal only, with a rare 
wigeon and rarer pintail occasionally, and 
forming the impression that, but for the teal, 
all duck are the same size. When I say average 
gunner I exclude those hardy foreshore stal- 
warts of the east and north-east coasts, whom 
I envy but could not emulate, and who go out 
at dawn at the tail end of a blizzard in January 
and meet with many rare varieties. 

When at the end of a day on an African 
lake the lucky possessor of a box of cartridges— 
now consisting of empty cases—looks over the 
bag which consists of gadwall, wigeon, pochard, 
pintail, golden-eye, tufted, ferruginous, teal and 
shoveller—particularly the latter—the odd 
mallard or two in the bag appear to be very big 
birds indeed among their smaller cousins. The 
infinite variety of the bag also requires careful 
selection regarding those to be retained for home 
consumption, and those to be given away. For 
one’s own mess the choice should be mallard, 
teal and pintail; the wigeon, shoveller and small 
divers may be presented to a neighbouring unit; 
while the ferruginous should be_ reserved 
exclusively for one of those ancillary formations, 
connected with supplies, equipment or pay, 
which happen to be in bad odour with the 
donor’s unit at the time. Bad odour is a very apt 
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' Claude Shephard 
CASTLE DONINGTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 


expression to use in connection with the beauti- 
fully-feathered ferruginous, for the combined 
fishiness and goatiness of the bird when cooked 
has to be smelt to be believed. 
* * 
* 

HAD some time ago a letter from a correspon- 

dent informing me that in Italy there is a 
horrible custom in the country of stretching long 
wires in a suitable spot and, when they are well 
covered by roosting small birds of the warbler, 
swallow and other varieties, a high voltage is 
applied between the wires and all the birds fall 
dead. My correspondent asks if anything can be 
done to stop this. 

This electric wire assassination is em- 
ployed, I am afraid, on both sides of the 
Mediterranean, and, as it accounts for a number 
of our most attractive migrants, which appear 
on toast as beccafine in Egypt and Italy, it is 
loathsome in our eyes. I was connected with 
a society for the protection of birds in Egypt, 
and once when I was expressing myself forcibly 
on the beccafine business to a very astute and 
knowledgeable Egyptian prince he replied: 

“Our agricultural class, who find it diffi- 
cult to make both ends meet, regard these birds 
as a useful foodstuff, and kill them for that 
purpose. In your country, as I know, these 
same birds are with you all the summer; they 
help you with your gardens by eating insects, 
they sing to you in the spring, and all you 
English love them and like seeing them. Also 
you English don’t have to worry about eating 
small birds as you have your beefsteaks. In 
this country we are not very interested in small 
birds in the first place, and, secondly, these 
birds are of no use to us, as they stay for one 
day, or two at the most, and haven’t the time 
to do much good with our harmful insects. 

““As for the cruelty cf my people in killing 
the birds with electric wires—it is an instan- 
taneous death and they do not suffer. In your 
country you preserve one of the most beautiful 
birds in the world—the pheasant—and when 
he is ready for the table you don’t kill him 
instantaneously, but you drive him over a line 
of guns and shoot him for the fun you get out 
of it—and many birds go away wounded. Your 
plea that migrants should be protected in the 
interests of other countries might carry more 
weight if you were consistent, but ever since 
the British occupation of Egypt you have 
organised. duck shoots on every stretch of water 
in the Nile Valley, and have done your best 
to exterminate them. In the eyes of many, a 
duck of any variety is quite as charming a bird 
as those about which you are complaining.’ 

I suppose it was one of my off days, but 
I could not think of an adeq::ate answer. 
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THE BERKSHIRE RIDGE WAY 


HE old road from the Chilterns 

crosses the Thames and enters Berk- 

shire at Streatley. Barely pausing in 

the valley, it ascends to 600 ft. in 
three-quarters of a mile, emerging on the bare 
chalk land just east of Aldworth. This village 
is worth a visit for the sake of its church and 
the monuments to the de la Beche family. 
Queen Elizabeth once visited them, riding over 
from Ewelme beyond Wallingford, pillion 
behind the Earl of Leicester. There is, too, an 
ancient yew tree in the churchyard which must 
have been venerable in her day, and now 
is bound with iron but is still in great vigour. 

Once past the village the metalled road 
fades away to a farm track, which in turn 
gives way to the road, part grass, part bare 
chalk, which is characteristic of the Ridge 
Way proper. To the south is a pleasant view 
to the Kennet valley and to Beacon Hill beyond 
Newbury and the Inkpen range of downs, the 
highest chalk hills in England. On the north 
side we get one grand vista, down a narrow 
valley to the chequered fields on the lower 
slopes of the Chiltern Hills, before the road 
descends to the wide hollow of the Compton 
Downs, nursery of many famous race-horses 
including Eclipse, bred there in 1764 by the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

At the bottom of the hollow, our road is 
joined by the Fair Mile, another old way 
ascending the northern spur of the downs from 
Cholsey. Churn Camp with its beech clump 
stands conspicuously on the ridge to the right. 
Here, too, may be found at Easter-time the 
Pasque Flower, that loveliest of wild English 
anemones. 

The ascent now is gradual, the high ground 
being reached as the road from Newbury to 
Oxford is crossed above Ilsley, famous for its 
sheep fair and some skirmishes between King 
and Parliament in the Civil War. From this 
point the view is all to the north, and very 
varied it is. To the right lie the Sinodun Hills 
with their twin clumps of trees, a conspicuous 
landmark hereabouts, while straight ahead 
Boars Hill rises from the gentle Thames valley 
landscape. To the left and much further off 


THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS AT UFFINGTON 


By A. SOPWITH 


lie Wychwood and the 
Oxfordshire Cotswolds 
beyond Witney and 
Burford. 


The Ridge Way 
now justifies its name 
fully and a straight 
mile and a half brings 
us, gradually ascend- 
ing, to Scutchamore 
Knob, the scene of a 
rout of the Danes by 
King Alfred, who fell 
upon their camp after 
they had sacked 
Reading. The Knob 
had the usual beech 
clump so common on 
the chalk, but it has 
been felled recently 
and the large horse- 
shoe-shaped earth- 
work, which can be 
seen from a consider- 
able distance if one 
knows where to look, 
has been _ revealed. 
Below on the right lies 
the Lockinge Estate 
built up at the end of the last century by 
Lord Wantage, who brought prosperity to 
many poor farms in the vale. His memorial, 
a stone pillar surrounded by steps, lies just off 
the way, and it is worth the traveller’s while 
to pause at it. Lord Wantage was a gallant 
soldier—he won the V.C. in the Crimea—who 
without any advantage of fortune commended 
himself by his character to the Prince Consort, 
who chose him as tutor to the Prince of Wales. 
These qualities when applied to his estate trans- 
formed a poor, ill-drained land to the fair 
husbandry to be seen below his memorial. 

The wider view is superb. The red roofs 
and old grey tower of Wantage itself lie just 
under the downs, fitting naturally into the 
landscape which stretches over the whole 
breadth of the Vale of White Horse to the 
distant hills. It is all typically English and 
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BERKSHIRE RIDGE WAY NEAR KINGSTON [ISLE 


entirely satisfying, ranking easily with tive best 
that may be seen from the South Down ridge 
of Sussex. 

The next two miles of the green road are 
less interesting. The ridge of the down flattens, 
and the way lies farther from its edge, confining | 
the view to what lies immediately ahead. There | 
is a break in the track at the road from Shefford | 
to Wantage, up which one must travel a fev i 
hundred yards to the Red House Barn. This @ 
country is the scene of the early part of Hardy's 
Jude the Obscure. Jude’s native village of 
Fawley lies in a fold of the down to the south, 
and the Red Barn was the vantage point to} 
which he climbed on summer evenings to get 
a distant view of Oxford, an object not easily 
attained in my experience. 

At the Red House begins the most majestic 
part of the Ridge Way. The large earthwork 
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N HOUSE, BUILT ON THE UPLANDS OF THE DOWNS BY LORD CRAVEN AS A REFUGE FROM THE PLAGUE 


‘tcombe Castle lies to the right, not 


ve the track it is true, but a walk 
eveals its dominating position over 


low. The down at its foot is hollowed 
itain the lovely Letcombe villages, 
ymbe where Jude first worked away 


come. The road gradually turns to 


vest, and the Sinodun Hills reappear 


t and the whole vale lies spread out 


towards them, marked at intervals by the white 
plumes 0:1 smoke from the railway. 

The down immediately to the right of the 
road is scored by a deep smooth-sloped combe 
forming a horseshoe of land containing an 
isolated farm, and here the vale is near enough 
for the churches and manors of the lovely 
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villages which lie in it to be discerned amid their 
sheltering trees. All the land that can be seen 
was once owned by the powerful Fettiplace 
family, who left their mark on it by many 
gracious buildings. The last male heir died 
over a century ago. 

Once past the combe, the road straightens 
out westward again, making a sudden precipi- 
tous descent to the great cornfields of the farms 
south of Sparsholt, and a short switchback 
brings us to the little road from Lambourn to 
Kingston Lisle. This road passes through the 
Seven Barrows, a neolithic burying-ground of 
B.c. 1500 and a solemn spot in its silent isola- 
tion. Just below the point where the Ridge 
Way crosses it stands the Blowing Stone in a 





cottage garden. This is a large Sarsen stone of 
a sort found commonly on the chalk, and there 
is a hole in it. For a small sum the traveller 
may blow into this and the expert can produce 
a low resonant mooing sound. A tradition 
holds that Alfred summoned his troops with 
its aid on the morning of the Battle of Ashdown, 
but though the sound is not unlike a fog signal 
and might carry well over water, it would 
scarcely be heard over the shoulder of the 
downs. 

The village of Kingston Lisle, just below 
the stone, has one of the charming manor 
houses so frequent on the south side of the 
vale. 

The road now ascends the long slope to 








THE CLIMB TO UFFINGTON CASTLE AND THE WHITE HORSE 
The “ horse ” is seen in the top left-hand corner 
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COMPTON BEAUCHAMP MANOR HOUSE 


UFFINGTON. 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE AND THE OCTAGONAL 
CHURCH TOWER 


Uffington Castle, the highest point of the Ridge Way 
in Berkshire, and the western end of the White Horse 
Vale comes into view, backed by Faringdon Folly, a 
large clump of trees on the high ground just east of 
Faringdon. This delightful scene is immortalised jp 
the pages of Tom Brown's School Days, and Squire 
Brown’s village of Uffington with its octagonal church 
tower can be seen in the centre of it. The great 
White Horse itself lies on the slope just below the 
highest point, a mysterious, stylised, figure at whose 
origin and purpose one can only guess. 

The Ridge Way passes unobtrusively behind the 
earthworks of the castle, which are on a grander scale 
altogether than the ring at Letcombe. From the old 
Port Way below the down on the north side the» are 
rather over-powering, and the best place from which to 
see them is further west along the Ridge Way ‘ ‘self, 
From this point they resemble a great crown s:¢ on 
the summit of White Horse Hill, almost like bare rock 
in their ruggedness, yet restfully majestic in their 
soft green. 


Now the road turns south-west, we bid a {nal 
farewell to Sinodun and the end of the county in 
sight. On the right is the curious dolmen of S: ssen 
stones known as Wayland Smith’s Cave, lying .mid 
beech trees. The legend of the place is told in S:ott’s 
Kenilworth. Below lies Ashbury, the first villa e in 
England to have a Sunday school. It possesses, t»0, a 
fine moated manor house, now a farm, its moat use fully 


THE BLOWING STONE 
near Kingston Lisle 


employed as a watercress bed. A more remarkable 
moated manor lies two miles to the east at Compton 
Beauchamp, the back of the house being fifteenth 
century, while the front is Palladian and formal. It 
is hard to believe that the two views can be of the 
same property. 


Further out the eye lights on the hill by Coxwell, 
where stands the finest stone barn in England, and the 
village of Coleshill on its spur of limestone, which here 
all but joins the chalk. Though in Berkshire, it isa 
typical outpost of Cotswold, possessing the famous 
house formerly attributed to Inigo Jones. On the left 
lies the romantic tall house of Ashdown, built by 4 
Craven as a refuge from the great plague of 1665. The 
park of trees surrounding the house, with four avenues 
leading to it, somehow increases the wildness of the 
place, and the innumerable Sarsen stones scattered all 
round, known as the grey wethers, add a final touch of 
desolation. It is the scene of a well-known sto: 7 in 
William Harrison Ainsworth’s Old Saint Paul’s. ord 
Craven still owns the property. 


The boundary of Wiltshire is reached here, an . we 
may return to civilisation by a northward desce: ¢ t0 
the vale, or a southward one down the lovely vall: y of 
the Lambourn to Newbury. The old highway ~uns 
for over 20 miles in Berkshire. They are best trav lled 
on foot or on horseback, but a bicycle is possible and 
has merits when one descends to the modern roads 
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GARDEN IN THE DESERT 


By A CORRESPONDENT 





DESERT SAND TRANSFORMED INTO— 


) appreciate an English gar- 
den you should stay away 
from it for a long time, and 
to make your appreciation 


even livelier you should spend that 
long time in Egypt. 


Imagine finding a garden, and a 
most English-looking one at that, set 
improbably in the middle of a desert. 
There is such a one at a desert 
Ordnance Depot in the Middle East. 
In the rightful domain of sand, sand, 
and more sand, there are a well-kept 
lawn with a rose-bed in the centre, 
and hollyhocks, asters, sweet peas and 
about 30 other varieties of flowers and 
plants that might very well have 
come from Sussex or Surrey. Soldiers 
off duty stroll among the flower beds, 
sit in arbours or under the shade of young 
trees. 


Private G, Stimpson was an Ordnance clerk 
on the Depot staff; in civil life he had been a 
nursery manager, having won a horticultural 
scholarship to Guildford Grammar School from 
his native village of Great Bookham, in Surrey. 
[t so happened that the Depot padre was also 
from Great Bookham, and outside his tiny 
garrison church Private Stimpson made a small 
garden. It was clearly the work of an enthusiast, 
an artist, an expert, and one of great resource. 
The colonel suggested that he might make a 
garrison garden, and so there began the struggle 
to make a patch of life and colour amid the 
lifeless monochrome of the desert. 
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THE GATE OF THE GARRISON GARDEN 


Tons of sand were excavated to make a 
level stretch, essential because flooding is the 
only practicable method of watering. The 
problem of soil was met by canal dredgings. 
The Nile mud, washed down from the hills of 
Abyssinia, dredged from the canals and left 
on the banks to dry, was gleefully comman- 
deered. Also found growing beside the canals 
was a coarse hardy grass, and this too was 
conscripted for service in the projected garden. 
The lawn is made from that grass, brought up 
from the canals in great tufts and laid and 
levelled with much difficulty. 

It was soon discovered that a great deal 
of garden gospel, holding good in England, went 
by the board in Egypt. For example, what is 


VAMP, 8 IS 


A CORNER OF THE LAWN, MADE FROM GRASS FOUND 
BESIDE THE CANALS 











PROTECTION IN THE GREAT HEAT OF 
EGYPTIAN SUMMER 


—AN ENGLISH-LOOKING GARDEN 


regarded in England as a summer 
annual, blossoms in Egypt from Janu- 
ary to May. After May, in the great 
heat of the Egyptian summer, the 
difficulties are intensified. However, 
it was to be an English-looking garden 
or nothing, and the cactus and other 
ready subtropical candidates were 
excluded. Some jacarandas_ were 
planted, but it will be nine years 
before they bloom, and, although these 
Ordnance boys (and girls, for there are 
a number of A.T.S. clerks and typists) 
are very enthusiastic about their gar- 
den, the pleasure of seeing the blooms 
is one they hope to be denied. 


In Service language, the verb to 
scrounge is an essential one. This gar- 
den is a monument to the scrounger’s 

art. Everything has been scrounged: the soil, 
the transport, the stock, the oddments of timber, 
bricks, rubble and cement. The original stock 
was scrounged. The head gardener of the Suez 
Canal Company’s gardens succumbed to blandish- 
ments and contributed generously. The Muni- 
cipal Gardens at Zagazig (a provincial town) 
have contributed, and A.T.S. girls returning 
from leave to Palestine brought seeds with them. 
Only a few direct purchases were made, of 
which the most important was about 70 rose 
bushes from the experimental gardens in Cairo. 
Now Private Stimpson has a considerable 
potting shed, and is himself visited by the 
Scrounger, hat in hand, for the success of this 
garden has moved others to attempt one. 
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COLLECTORS 
QUESTIONS 


A PAINTING ATTRIBUTED TO 
THOMAS GOOCH 


HE painter of The Southampton-London 
i Fly, a picture that hangs in this house, and 


of which I send a photograph, has never been 
satisfactorily identified. Ona piece of paper on 
the back is written : “‘ This picture was presented 
to Mr. Whitbread by Mr. Monk of ‘The Four 
Swans,’ Waltham Cross, 1835, in whose posses- 
sion it had been for (undecipherable).” Mr. 
Pollard of Spur Street, Leicester Square, had a 
gouache drawing of the same scene for sale in 
1909, and I have seen a coloured engraving pub- 
lished by Fuller of Rathbone Place, undated and 
with no note of painter or engraver, apparently 
done from an old plate worked up. There seems 
some resemblance to Sawrey Gilpin’s work, but I 
think it may be the product of more than one 
painter, the figures on the coach suggesting a 
different hand from those on the ground. Both 
John Collett and John Dixon of Dublin have 
been suggested for the painter.—S. H. Wuit- 
BREAD, Southill, Biggleswade, Bedfordshire. 


We would suggest Thomas Gooch, exhibit- 
ing in London 1777-1802, as the painter to 
whose style the horses most nearly correspond. 
In The Life of a Racehorse, his best-known series 
of pictures, the penultimate scene incidentally 
contains the corner of a building treated very 
similarly to the Bell Savage Yard here depicted 
at large. Gooch was a fellow-pupil with Garrard 
of Sawrey Gilpin, which would account for the 
affinity detected. Some of the figures, especially 
those on the coach, have something of Stubbs’s 
touch; they may be the work of another hand, 
and, if subtracted, further strengthen the 
attribution to Gooch. 


A PAIR OF WHALEBONE TONGS 


I am sending a photograph of a scissors- 
shaped object, which I think is made of whalebone. 
It opens like scissors, and the bowls are egg- 
shaped. Could you tell me what it is, and what 
its use could have been?—E. M. ALLEN, Kyte 
Cottage, Ditcheat, Somerset. 


Our correspondent’s tongs seem to be in 
the nature of a rarity. We have ascertained 
that they have no connection with medical, 
surgical or veterinary work, as at first appeared 
possible. Another suggestion was that they are 
West African native work, but this was dis- 
counted by an authority on that subject. It is 
likely that they are 18th-century English work 
and were used for picking out cloves, pieces 
of spice, etc., from a punch bowl. 


MALTESE COIN SPOON 


It has been suggested to me that the enclosed 
spoon is of great interest, perhaps an “ Anoint- 
ing spoon.” I should be so glad if you can tell 
me something about the origin of this type. 
—V. J. Hore, Riverhurst, West Camel, 
Yeovil, Somerset. 
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The spoon submitted is Maltese and of 
fairly recent make. Objects of a kindred nature, 
such as brooches, could be picked up by tourists 
before the war in the shops of Valetta for a few 
shillings. The head embodies the Cross of Malta, 
while the bowl is fashioned out of a coin issued 
during the sovereignty of Emmanuel Pinto de 
Fonseca, styling himself Most Eminent High- 
ness, Grand Master of the Order of St. John 
of Malta (the Knights Hospitallers, or of St. 
John of Jerusalem) from 1741 to 1773. He died 
in the latter year aged 92, and was buried in the 
Church of St. John. On the obverse of the coin 
is the figure of St. John bearing the Banner of 
the Order, and on the reverse the arms of Pinto 
of Portugal quartering those of the Order. 
Pinto, despite the almost royal state he de- 
manded, and his despotic rule, is still revered 
in the island as one of the wisest and most 
energetic princes, 

The coin of which the bowl is made is an 
oncia of 30 tari as stamped in the exergue— 
T.xxx. The oncia, half and quarter oncia were 
apparently minted only during the reign of 
Emmanuel Pinto. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DRAWER 


A discussion on the origin of the drawer, 
and the country of its invention, led to so many 
divergent views that I am sure your readers would 
be interested in an authoritative opinion. Can 
you give the approximate date?—Sir JOHN 
Witson, Br., Arts Club, 40, Dover Street, 
W.1. 

The drawer with its linings dovetailed ex- 
isted in Egypt 2,000 yearsB.c. (See illustration 
of aninlaid ebony andivory casket.) The drawer 
also existed in Greek and Roman civilisations, 
and that it was used in Roman Britain evidence 
exists in objects that have been found which 
have every appearance of being drawer-handles, 
In the Dark Ages in Europe this important 


(Left) TONGS MADE 
OF WHALEBONE 
9% ins. long, width 
across the handles 
2, ins., circumference 
of the bowl 3% ins. 
See Question: A Pair of 
Whalebone Tongs 


(Right) CASKET OF 
EBONY INLAID WITH 
IVORY, WITH DRAW- 
ER IN BASE. FROM 
THEBES. 
(CAIRO MUSEUM) 


See Question: The Origin of the 
Drawer 


1944 


(Above) THE SOUTH- 

AMPTON - LONDON 

FLY IN THE BELL 
SAVAGE YARD 
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See Question: A Painting 
Attributed to Thomas Gooch 


ONCIA OF GRAND 

MASTER EMMAN- 

UEL PINTO DE 

FONSECA, 1741-73, 

USED AS BOWL OF 
A SPOON 


See Question: Maltese Coin 


. 


invention appears, however, to have become 
lost. For instance, in medieval England we 
have no evidence of the use of the drawer until 
the fifteenth century. Therefore it would 
appear that its invention was made afresh in 
Italy, perhaps in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
centuries, and its use then spread throughout 
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A SCOTTISH LADY— 


See Question: Scottish Portraits 





Europe. If this is so, then the invention of the 
drawer recurred several times in history—first 
in Egypt, then in Greece and Roman Italy, 
and again in medieval Italy, and there was no 
evolution in the drawer’s design between these 
civilisations. 


A WALNUT CHAIR 


I should be very grateful for any information 
you can give me regarding the chair of which I 
enclose a photograph. The chair is walnut— 
cane seat. The top part of the back is pierced 
with carving: this does not show very well in 
the photograph. The chair is solidly constructed, 
and I have not been able to approximate its date 
from any furniture books. Perhaps it is foreign. 
—F, H. Knicutrs, 45, Roundswood Road, 


Ipswich. 


The walnut chair is Dutch, a country-made 
piece. The peculiar ‘‘slack’’ moulding of the 
legs is not found in English furniture. 





OUNTRY-MADE DUTCH 
See Question: A Walnut Chair 








SCOTTISH PORTRAITS 

I enclose photographs of two oil portraits 
which I have. I wonder if you could help me in 
any way to get the artist’s name. They were 
probably painted at the end of the eighteenth 
century.—W. Bootu, 15, Exchange Street, 
Dundee. 

There were a number of “natural’’ painters 
in Scotland in the end of the eighteenth or early 
nineteenth centuries, but records of that period 
are scanty. The few painters of some academic 
merit—or who were supported by the more 
prosperous part of the community—are remem- 
bered, but several painters with no more than 
a local reputation were still masters of charac- 
terisation—crude, perhaps, but vital. One of 
these, John Howe, painted portraits such as 
are shown in the photographs in the districts 
round Edinburgh and the Lothians. 


PORTRAIT MEZZOTINTS 

I have two stippled mezzotints in old oak 
frames. The bottom of one print has been cut. 

The inscriptions appear to me to be hand- 
written, one in what I have always understood 
as “‘ copperplate.” They are :— 

(1) “* Painted by T. Phillips Esq R.A. 
Engraved by C. Turner A.R.A 

“* John Charles Viscount Althorp London 
published June 14th 1831 by M. Turner 
50 Warren St, Fitzroy Sq. & Mes Colnaghi Son 
& Co Pall Mall East, R. Ackerman Junior 
191 Regent St, and by Mr B [I cannot 
decipher this name] bookseller Northampton. 

(2) “* Painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Engraved by Samuel Cousins. London July 
1830. 

** Published by M. Colnaghi no 23 Cockspur 
St Charing Crofs. 

The Right Honble 
Charles Earl Grey. 
“* This print is most respectfully dedicated 





Oh cs 
Here is where the picture is cut. 
Will you please tell me if you think they are 
of any importance ?—BeErtTuHA D1L1on, Suite 16, 
960, Jervis Street, Vancouver, B.C. 

Charles Turner and Samuel Cousins were 
engravers whose best work has in the past been 
much esteemed by collectors, but connoisseurs 
to-day are more concerned with the great 
mezzotinters of the previous century. 

The portrait of Viscount Althorp, who 
succeeded his father as 3rd Earl Spencer in 
1834, was engraved twice by Charles Turner— 
after a painting by T. Phillipsin 1831 and after a 
painting by Turner himself in 1832, The publica- 
tion line with the addresses of R. Ackermann 
Junr. and Mr. Birdsall indicates that our 
correspondent has a later “‘state”’ of the former 
portrait. 

The portrait of Earl Grey by Cousins was 
first published in 1829, and was re-issued by 
Colnaghi the following year. It was dedicated 
to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

The inscriptions were not “handwritten,”’ 
but etched in script lettering. 


AN UNUSUAL TABLE CLOCK 

In my study is a clock, of which I enclose 
a photograph. It has a pointer which if 
turned up points to “ Strike,” if turned down to 
*¢ Silent.” It strikes the hours, and has also a 
string which when pulled causes three notes for 
each quarter, followed by the hour. The 
maker’s name is P. Parquot, London. Is it a 
recorded name, and what is the approximate 
date ?—The Rev. A. Lrea-Witson, Cotmore, 
79; Bath Road, Cheltenham. 

P. Parquot was a London maker working 
during the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. 
Clocks by him are rare. The fact that it is a 
clock by a London maker, and the dial is early 
in character, having the quarters of each hour 
marked on the inner edge of the chapter circle, 
and the pattern of the dial spandrels, all point 
to a date about 1725-30. 

An uncommon feature as regards the case 
is that it is not of the usual ebonised pearwood, 
for from the photograph it appears to be of 
rosewood or some similar wood with a dark 
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—AND HER HUSBAND 


See Question: Scottish Portraits 


figure. This type of table clock with arched 
dial must have been made in numerous thou- 
sands between the years 1720 and 1760, when 
the case was generally of veneered pearwood 
ebonised, or in the better quality examples 
veneered ebony. This fashion for black cases 
for table clocks started in the reign of Charles IT, 
and that it continued for so long a time was 
undoubtedly due to our ancestors’ favouring 
black because it showed up by contrast the 
silvered and gilt dial; for in those days it was 
the dial and not the case that was important. 

The frets of this clock are unfortunately 
missing from the side panels of the case which 
are now glazed. The fish-scale brass spandrels 
to the door and the acorn finials are later 
additions, not being contemporary in date. 
The double plinth to the base of the case is 
unusual. 


Questions intended for these pages should 
be forwarded to the Editor, CouNtTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be made. 






BY PIERRE PARQUOT, 1725-30 
See Question: An Unusual Table Clock 
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1.—BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


OF WILTON, Circa 1700. 


JANUARY 28, 





Showing the Inigo Jones fronts and the de Caux gardens 


WILTON HOUSE, 1544-1944, and the 
EARLS OF PEMBROKE—II 


SUMMARISED BY EDITH OLIVIER FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY THE 
EARL OF PEMBROKE AND LORD HERBERT 


T was the personality of Thomas, 
8th Earl of Pembroke, rather than any 
building that he did, which left a per- 
manent mark upon Wilton. He would 

have been surprised to hear this, for when, 
according to tradition, another fire occurred 
about 1705, and much of the interior on the 


north side was gutted, Lord Pembroke was 
said to have re-built the ruined parts “in a 
very noble and sumptuous manner.” No 
proof of this exists, and in 1800 James Wyatt 
descended upon the house, a visitation from 
whom was more disastrous than a fire to the 
work of any architect who had been unlucky 


enough to have preceded him. All the rooms 
re-built at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century were ‘“‘Wyattised’’ away at its end. 
Nevertheless the “noble and sumptuous” 
Thomas had indeed transmogrified the house. 
He largely formed the great collection of 
pictures as it exists to-day. He bought the 





Arundel Marbles, and the Mazarin busts with 

their pedestals, and the gems and intaglios; 
and he disposed these fresh treasures about the house and grounds. 
He also made a fine collection of books, which at last replaced 
the libraries belonging to Philip Sidney and his sister, which had 
been burnt in the fire of 1647. These activities at Wilton might 
have been thought enough to fill his life, but Lord Pembroke 
was equally occupied with affairs of national importance. He 
was Lord High Admiral of England, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and, during the interregnum between the death of Queen Anne 
and the arrival in England of George I, Lord Pembroke was 
appointed one of the Lords Justices of the Kingdom. 

He died in 1732, and the following 60 years were years ol 
many alterations at Wilton House. Henry, 9th Lord Pembroke, 
was distinguished even in so architecturally-minded a family as 
the Herberts, by the title of “the Architect Earl.’’ He had already 9 
built a lodge in Windsor Park, and a house, Marble Hill, for Lady § 
Suffolk at Twickenham. He laid the foundation-stone of old 7 
Westminster Bridge, and superintended its construction by § 
Labelye. He carefully preserved the minutes of the meetings § 
and also some of the drawings, and these are now in the Muniment | 
Room. But no Pembroke could for long devote his love and | 
talents to anything far away from Wilton; and, having succeeded 
to the estate, he gave his whole heart and soul to its embellish- 7 
ment. Just about this time there arrived in England an architect | 
about Lord Pembroke’s age, who had for some years been study- 
ing in Italy. This was William Kent, and the two men soon 
found that they saw eye to eye. Their collaboration was a most 
fruitful one, and they died within a few months of each cther, 
in 1748-49. 

Kent, after his return from Italy in 1716, was taken up by 
the Whig families, in the first instance as a decorative painter. 
He soon afterwards established himself as one of the fore nost 
of Lord Burlington’s architects; and, after a third visit to } ‘ome 
in 1730, applied himself to the vogue of landscape gardenir z, 0! 7 
which many contemporaries including Horace Walpole reg: rded § 
him as the originator. Whereas gardens hitherto had been con- § 
sidered as extensions of the house, repressing with their f :mal 
patterns the “brutish” countryside, the landscaper soug’ t t? 
draw in the countryside, idealised and remodelled on the rit- 
ciples of landscape composition, to the very windows o the 
house. Kent, in Walpole’s familiar phrase, “first leapt the ence 
and saw all Nature was a garden.” 





2.—HENRY, 10Ts EARL OF PEMBROKE, 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
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This is just what happened at Wilton, 
d it happened exactly in the few years 
ich followed Kent’s third return from 


‘taly in 1730. He then “turned gardener,” 


1738 he had become ‘‘the Le Notre 
ape.” In that capacity he began to 
towe. What had happened to him 
erval? It is permissible to suspect 
d come under the influence of Lord 


en 1732 and 1738, the re-orienta- 
‘ Wilton garden was carried out. 
e départ of de Caux’s garden was 
house, and it was more like an 
{ this than a setting for it. The 
id closely platted formal garden, 
* centre of which stood the famous 
aladiator, now at Houghton, stretched 

yusand feet from the southern facade, 
know just what it looked like from 
book of engravings by Isaac de Caux 
viously mentioned. 
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3.—_THE INIGO JONES FRONT, AND THE PALLADIAN BRIDGE BUILT BY HENRY, 9ra (“THE ARCHITECT”) EARL! 
Completed 1737; Roger Morris, Clerk of Works 


No one but the owner could possibly 
have suggested doing away with this famous 
masterpiece of gardening. But Lord Pem- 
broke wanted to build, and his way was 
barred by this artificial work which was 
imposed upon a shapely invention of nature, 
and hid the lie of the land. It made nothing 
of the stream which meandered, almost 
invisible, among the elaborate parterres. It 
took the eye away from the softly swelling 
downland which rose a quarter of a mile 
away. At this date, the idea of the landscape 
garden, as ‘‘Capability’”’ Brown later evolved 
it, was still in embryo, but during the five 
years between Henry’s succession to the title 
and Kent’s beginning his work at Stowe, this 
embryo seems to have been hatched between 
them. The first of the great landscape 
gardens was born; and Lord Pembroke has 
an equal claim to be its legitimate parent as 
has William Kent. 

When de Caux’s garden was cleared 





away, there appeared an unparalleled site for 
a garden of a completely new type—some 
level meadow land, a stream, and a gently 
rising hill. It was said of Lord Pembroke, 
by a somewhat unimaginative historian, that 
he had a “hobby for bridges ’’—an inadequate 
description of the man who built the most 
famous English bridge of his century, and 
who set on their true path the feet of the 
designer of the gardens at Stowe and at 
Blenheim. Pembroke had made his hobby 
into a Pegasus. Space was a new dimension 
now brought into Wilton garden. Before the 
two architects there lay a delta made by 
the rivers Nadder and Wylye as they flowed 
towards their confluence a little to the east. 
First of all, Lord Pembroke widened the 
stream which had provided the‘nuns with 
their fish on Fridays, and converted it into 
the broad water of the present day. Then 
he spanned it with his exquisite Palladian 
bridge, finished in 1737, his clerk of works 

















4.—DESIGN FOR THE MANEGE, OR RIDING-SCHOOL, BUILT BY THE 10TH EARL, 
DATED 1755, SIGNED V. D. 


being Roger Morris, according to the 
building accounts. It was afterwards 
copied by Kent at Stowe and by Wood at 
Prior Park, Bath. The Broad Water was 
terminated on the east by another bridge, 
and upon this Kent placed a 17th-century 
Casino with a richly carved facade. This 
Casino was subsequently moved to another 
place and is now known as the Park School. 
Finally, looking south across the river, the 
eye travelled beyond the Palladian bridge 
to a triumphal arch on the summit of the 
distant hill. This was designed by Sir William 
Chambers, who also built a classical Temple 
a little to the west and rather below the brow 
of the hill. The whole effect was a parkland 





with three important buildings placed to 
balance each other in a broad space, and to 
stress certain features of the landscape. The 
thousand feet filled by de Caux’s garden had 
been used for something on a much larger 
scale; and greatly as one may regret the lost 
opportunity of finding, 7m situ, one of the 
great formal gardens in the early Renaissance 
fashion, it cannot be denied that, as a whole, 
the park at Wilton gained greatly by the 
courage and imagination of the 9th Earl. 
The landscape he created is practically the 
Wilton garden and park of to-day, with the 
vast lawns and the great cedars of Lebanon, 
which first began to grow in the de Caux 
garden over 300 years ago; and we can still 
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see what it looked like, when it was 
new, in a series of paintings by 
Richard Wilson which now han 
in the Cloisters. They are painted 
in his early manner, and the Wilton 
they recall was overflowing with 
the spirit of youth and of early 
morning (Fig. 7). 

The 10th Lord Pembroke has 
sometimes been dismissed ‘s° an 
unworthy successor to his fa‘ her— 
as a man without artistic sengj- 
bility, and with no tastes t-yond 
women and horses. The pa * few 
years have revealed him in a liffer- 
ent light, and it now appear that 
it was not for nothing that | = and 
his father were both called F enry, 
They had much in common f ‘sides 
their baptismal names. 

Hitherto Lord Pembrok - has 
been known mainly as a br liant 
cavalry officer, commandin his 
regiment in war-time at the age of 2¢ and 
promoted major-general within the year, 
His books on Military Equitation an In- 
structions for the Education of Cavalry iad a 
European reputation, and he broug't to 
England the art of Viennese horsema iship 
and the Spanish Haute Ecole. 

His recently published letters to his son, 
who was making the Grand Tour as he hin- 
self had done, show Lord Pembroke as by 
no means the tough cavalry officer only. In 
fact they prove that, in the eighteenth 
century, a nobleman could combine an 
appreciation of the arts with enthusiasm for 
sport. Lord Pembroke followed his son all 
over Europe with written advice as to the 


























5.—DESIGN, ONE OF A SET, FOR THE TENNIS COURT 
By Macon or Masson ; circa 1750-60 
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6.—SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS’S DESIGN FOR ‘HE 
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books he was to read, and the works of art he was to 
study in every place he visited; and although he tells 
George that “of course ye will enquire for manages, 
and see wll you can,” he was also determined that his 
son shou'd become an all-round and cultured man of 
the wor!’. He must have “13 lessons of ,dancing from 
Vestris otite que coiite, 13 lessons of tennis from 
Massero and 13 fencing lessons from Motet or, if he had 
done, dv olus fameux d’aujourd’hui. . . . On the tennis 
days, | vish you would draw or musicfy with some 
Italian 1 asters.” 

Lor Pembroke had not waited long on returning 
from hii own travels 30 years earlier, after succeeding 
his fath - in 1750, before satisfying the desire for a 
riding-s. .0ol and tennis court at Wilton. The designs 
for thes buildings have recently been discovered, and 
the “A hitect Earl” would certainly have approved 
them. he drawings for the former, dated 1755, are 
titled i French and signed V. D., initials so far not 
identifi ; the riding-school follows the manner recom- 
mendec by Baron Eisenberg, the famous Continental 
riding-r .ster, whose friendship the 10th Lord Pembroke 
had rec otly formed. This building, some 200 ft. long 
and 50 . wide, was erected at the north-west corner of 
the hc se, in an attractive mixture of brick and 
Chilma’ stone, with a slate roof. It stands to-day, 
though «uch spoilt externally by additions, and intern- 
ally by Vyatt’s great kitchen and other quarters at the 
souther’ end. Verses in English and French, painted below 
the rafiers, extolling the merits of the horse, can still 
be seen, .nd the present generation of Herberts all learnt 
to ride »eneath the roof of this 18th-century structure. 

A rare set of plans, showing the interior of Macon’s, 
or Masson’s, tennis court, is preserved at Wilton, and 
though he exact date is not known, there is no doubt 
that it was contemporary with the manége. This full- 
sized court stood a little to the east of the riding-school, 
on a part of the site now taken up by the north quad- 
rangle, made by Wyatt some 40 years later, when he 
raised this portion of the ground level about 12 ft. to 
make his Gothic main entrance. 

Macon’s court, probably the only one of its kind in 
England at that time, a painted wooden affair, survived 
for little longer than the enthusiastic games player and 
horseman, who died in 1794. 

After the many famous architects who had a hand 

in Wilton during the 400 years since the Pembrokes 
first possessed it, it is sad that the ubiquitous Wyatt 
should have been given almost a free hand there by 
George Augustus, 11th Earl. He pulled down the north 
and west fronts, including the Great Hall, re-built by 
Inigo Jones on medieval and Tudor foundations, 
replacing them by pseudo-Gothic facades with windows 
: the style of Salisbury Cathedral. All the rooms on 
the west side were swept away to make room for a . , 
Gothic library with a ceiling which fortunately fell down 8.—HENRY, 10TH ae pon ae Saas 
(a habit with Wyatt’s ceilings) about 10 years ago. : ; 
Both this room facing west and the dining-room facing 
north have now been restored, as far as possible, to 
classical form, and their magnificent doorways have been 
replaced after a century’s banishment in outhouses and 
stable lofts. Only one of Wyatt’s additions really added 
to the amenities of the house—the Cloisters. Hitherto 
there had been no passageway round the house. Wyatt 
remedied this, by reducing the size of the inner quad- 
rangle and building a two-storeyed Cloister round it. 
He made these Cloisters into a sculpture gallery, after 
the fashion of his day. 

The “de-Wyattising” of the house (as far as it was 
possible) was the work of the present Earl, who employed 
Mr. Ed-nund Warre to carry it out in 1913-15. The 
entranc ‘ront has been redeemed from its Gothic melan- 
choly, a°d the porte-cochére has been replaced by a 
NeNalssa° ce doorway. 

And so this great house exists to-day in much the 
same for: | as the quadrangled building erected in Tudor 
‘imes—t' home still of a family who built it 400 years ago 

apace .eepin England’s countryside, where rural life in 
this ancie it part of Wessex still revolves round a living 
centre suca as Wilton. The house, rich in treasures and 
‘tmosph -e, the gardens and park, and the agricultural 
mbine to give a perfect example of England 
to think of her, no matter where we live or 
day now be doing, and it is this which we must 
itact for all to see, as so many visitors from : : 
ar have been privileged to see it for so long. 9.—ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE, BY SIR J. REYNOLDS 


7.-ONE OF THE VIEWS OF WILTON GARDENS BY RICHARD 
WILSON 
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OWER to win the confident friendship 
of wild birds and animals is a rare gift 
and perhaps inexplicable. St. Francis 
is the prime example of a man so gifted, 
the late Lord Grey of Falloden another in our 
own times. Such men are not merely patient 
and kindly towards wild creatures in 
an ordinary way; to win, for instance, the 
confidence of scores of birds so that they 
will feed readily from the hand, requires 
some remarkably fine qualities which are 
quite lacking in most of us. What great 
pleasure it gave me, then, to make the 
acquaintance and friendship of one such 
man, Mr. John Fraser, who lives in a 
quiet West Highland seaport. Such con- 
fidence has he instilled into the birds in 
and around his garden that he is no longer 
the incalculable enemy but the familiar 
friend. ; 

Five robins, a couple of score of coal- 
tits and sparrows, a score of great tits, 
blue tits, jackdaws, starlings, chaffinches 
and herring-gulls, a pair of blackbirds, 
thrushes, tree- creepers and hedge-sparrows 
—most of this great family will take food 
from his hand and perch upon his hat. 
Some of the tits will even feed from his 
mouth ! 

Of all these, the most dear to Mr. 
Fraser’s heart is Robbie—a robin who has 
stayed in his grounds and nested for the 
last three years. Mealworms are Robbie’s 
special weakness. At feeding-time a dozen 
or so quickly disappear down his voracious 
throat. Whenever Mr. Fraser produces the 
mealworm tin from his pocket Robbie is 
always the first to fly up and sample its 
contents. Lately great and coal-tits, and 
some of the chaffinches, which had hitherto 
dined exclusively on peanuts, have 
cultivated a liking for the meal- 
worms. What scenes there are at 
times ! How dare a mere coal-tit 
trespass on his tinof worms! Not 
until Robbie is replete are the 
other birds allowed free access to 
the tin. 

Every year Robbie nests on 
the banks of a burn which runs 
through the garden. When the 
brood is hatched both the old 
birds fly to Mr. Fraser for tiny 
morsels of peanut to take to the 
young. In Mr. Fraser’s absence 
they fly to the kitchen, and it is 
Mrs. Fraser who provides the fare. 
After the second brood has left 
the nest Robbie becomes very 
pugnacious, driving his mate and 
his offspring away from that part 
of the garden he claims for his 
own. He started these fights as 
early as July 5 last year, and was 
still fighting a month later, when 
one of the youngsters still remained 
in the offing. This bird—still of 
course in its speckled juvenile 
plumage—was seen and heard on 
August 5 and 6, by both Mr. 
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A FRIEND OF 
BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by 
C. ERIC PALMAR 


Sd 


ROBBIE THE ROBIN (left) AND A 
BLUE TIT (right) WAITING FOR 
SIGNS OF DINNER 


in producing no mean series of notes, sounding 
like a weak version of an adult robin’s song. 
It is most unusual for a bird even to attempt 
to sing while still in immature plumage. 

Mr. Fraser’s large family of great, blue and 
coal-tits is astoundingly tame. Most amusing 





THIS HERON’S BROKEN WING WAS PUT 
INTO A SPLINT AND HE MADE A 
COMPLETE RECOVERY 





EPO Yor a 


fo See ONPG. | 


are the coal-tits, which are the commonest birds 
of the district. They are great imitator: and 
quickly learn from the great tits, which e> hibit 
no mean degree of intelligence. No soone: had 
Mr. Fraser taught the larger birds to fly u» and 
take a piece of nut from between his lips than 
the coal-tits copied them. 

One day a peculiar noise was heed to 
come from the back door, but investigation 
revealed no caller. The noise was heard 
again and again, until eventually Mrs, 
Fraser discovered that a pair of great tits 
were pecking rapidly at the latch, making 
a rattling noise. Whenever the door was 
opened they obtained the inevitable piece 


better. Not content with knocking at the 


into the scullery could be obtained througi 
the letter-box. 

The coal-tits soon followed suit. It is 
nothing for Mrs. Fraser to be surrounded 
by a dozen tits as she does her housework. 
They even invade the bedrooms early in the 
mornings. Nothing short of making the 
house gas-proof will keep the tits out! 


in, and whenever it is hung up on a peg 
they help themselves! They fly up to the 
coat, disappear inside the dark depths of 
the pocket and reappear with peanuts in 
their beaks! If the coat is hanging in the 
garden there is a veritable queue of hungry 


tits perched upon it, and competition for 


access to the pocket is most lively. 





of peanut. Before long they went one | 





door as it were, they discovered that entry } 


The coal-tits have learned one particu- § 
larly amusing trick. They know which coat | 
pocket Mrs. Fraser keeps her store of nuts | 


Mr. Fraser suspected that the coal: | 
tits stored food, so to obtain proof he § 
ringed one and watched its movements. [ 


He saw it hide nuts in all sorts of 
odd places — chiefly holes and 
crannies—but also under dead 


movements were being followed 
not only by human _ watchers, 


tit, which from time to time stole 
his hidden stores, the flow of bad 
bird language which would have 
followed may be imagined. 


feed from the hand, unrivalled 
opportunities to notice riinor 
points of plumage are offered. Mr. 
Fraser has discovered that «here 
is a decided plumage diffe-ence 
between the sexes of the reat 
and coal-tits. The cock gre +t tit 
has a much wider and more £ ‘08sy 
streak down the breast tha. the 
hen bird, and there is a si nilat 
difference in the bib of the coal- 
tits. There is considerable \ aria 
tion in the tone of the red 02 the 
breasts of robins. The siz and 


Preccrand myself tocakeseveral ROBBIE HAS A SPECIAL WEAKNESS FOR MEALWORMS = Pret of the white wing Tit 


attempts to sing. He succeeded 


OFFERED BY MR. FRASER 


chaffinches differ a good de. | be 
tween one bird and another. Some 


but also by a mischievous great | 


leaves on the lawn and once § 
between the leaves of a cabbage | 
growing in the kitchen garden. | 
Had this tit realised that his | 
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A GREAT TIT FEEDS FROM 
MR. FRASER’S HAND 


(Below) THE LITTLE AUK WHICH 
WAS NURSED BACK TO HEALTH 


( Above) 


have exquisite white tips to their 
tails, whereas on others the white 
is scarcely present at all. 
Many birds which are sick or 
wounded, or which have their 
feathers clogged with oil, find 
their way into Mr. Fraser’s hands. 
The latest (of all birds !) is a little 
auk which was picked upexhausted 
near the local gasworks. He was 
placed in a bath of sea water in the 
greenhouse, and after a day or two 
had completely recovered. So he 
was released again on the sea, a 
strong and healthy bird once 
more, 
Among birds that have been 
cared for are a stormy petrel, 
picked up outside the house after 
a gale; a cormorant; two herons; a 
buzzard; a swift; two blackbirds; a guillemot 
and various gulls. It is often extremely difficult 
to get such birds to feed at first, but invariably 
kindness and persistence win, and nearly all of 
them have been taking food freely enough 
within 24 hours. 
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(Above) 
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A GREAT TIT TEMPTED BY 


A NUT 


(Below) TITS AND CHAFFINCH AT THE 
FEEDER 


A CHAFFINCH COMES FOR NUTS 


One of the herons, which had a broken wing, 
was in a pitifully weak condition, and I 
entertained little hope that even Mr. Fraser 
would be able to pull him round. The only way 
to feed him was to force his beak open and 
thrust strips of fish down his throat. After two 
days he cautiously pecked at a piece of fish left 
on the floor of the outhouse he was kept in, 
and ultimately he swallowed it. Before long 
he snatched a morsel of fish dangled before him, 
and thus, little by little, he was made to take 
food for himself. Half the battle was over. At 
least he would not die of starvation. The broken 
wing had been put into a splint and bandaged 
so that he could not move it. Within a few days 
it was obvious that he was improving; he 
sqguawked in anticipation when visited at feed- 
ing-time. Once he had put on some weight he 
was allowed out on the lawn, and would run up 
to Mr. Fraser with lanky strides every time he 
arrived home at the garden gate. It made an 
amusing scene—a kindly gentleman surrounded 
by a host of tits, chaffinches and sparrows, in 
the middle a huge squawking heron with long 
outstretched neck and open beak ready to seize 
a proffered strip of fish ! 

Three weeks after this bird arrived he took 


MR. FRASER WITH THE SWIFT 
(left) AND (right) A WOUNDED 
BUZZARD 


a short flight across the garden. 
In the end the wing was strong 
and he flew away, but for a 
week or two he returned 
regularly to the garden for 
food. 

Similar stories could be told 
of the other birds which have found 
succour at Mr. Fraser’s hands. 
Some of them are quite amusing. 
I shall never forget the cormorant, 
whose ghoulish antics as he washed 
and preened brought forth roars 
of mirth, but none so much as 
when, his toilet finished, he 
perched on the rim of the tub 
of water and, stretching his 
wings, proceeded to dry them 
according to the best traditions 

of his race ! 

The amount of time and trouble spent in 
taming wild birds, or in restoring to full health 
and strength those sick and wounded, is more 
than repaid by the delightful degree of confidence 
they attain once their initial shyness has been 
overcome. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 


THE TANGLED HISTORY OF TWO LONDON STATUES 
By KATHARINE A. ESDAILE 


1.— QUEEN ELIZABETH: ST. DUNSTAN’S- 
IN-THE-WEST 


T has long been matter of history that 
Ludgate was re-built in 1586; that it was 
adorned on the west with a statue of 
Queen Elizabeth; that it was removed in 

1760 as it was impeding traffic; and that the 
statue was presented to Alderman Sir Francis 
Gosling, who, with a degree of imagination rare 
at the period, presented it to the near-by church 
of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. When that church 
was re-built in 1829, the statue (now lost to 
view behind an anti-blitz screen) was erected 
in its present position over the door to the east 
of the church, and a fund for keeping it in order 
was provided under the will of the late Mrs, 
Fawcett—an admirable proviso based on 


ancient precedents for the keeping of monu- 
mental statues in repair. 
But no one has yet suggested an author, 














QUEEN ELIZABETH, ORIGINALLY 
ON LUDGATE 
By William Kerwin. Now on St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the- West 


and it was only after long study of City records 
that I ventured to say in a lecture given to the 
Ecclesiological Society in December, 1942, that 
I believed it to be the work of the City Mason 
of the period, William Kerwin: all the 
17th-century holders of that office had been 
responsible for the City gates—it was surely 
probable that this was equally true of those of 
earlier date. By mere accident, when recently 
consulting Holinshed’s Chronicle in the posthu- 
mous edition of 1586 for a very different purpose, 
I found his continuator stating that ‘‘One of 
the west gates of the citie of London, commonlie 
called Ludgate, being sore decaied, and in peril 
to have fallen, was taken downe . . . and this 
year (1586) the said gate was againe not onelie 
newlie, but also stronglie and beautifully 
builded, at the charges of the citizens of the 
citie, the foundation whereof . . . was laid on 
the second daie of Maie, and so forth with so 
diligently applied William Kerwine free mason 
(and other workmen of diverse crafts under his 
charge) who for a certaine sum had taken upon 
him for all maner of stuffe and workemanship to 
the same belonging, that the same gate was fullie 
finished in the space of six moneths or lesse.”’ 


As a mason then combined the functions 
of architect, sculptor and (frequently) wood- 
carver, the authorship of the Elizabeth is beyond 
question; the discovery is especially pleasant 
in that we know nothing of the Aedes Attalici 
and Regalia tecta with which Kerwin adorned 
the City, according to his monument in St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, on which he is himself 
represented kneeling with wife and sons; this 
incised panel gives us the only known portrait 
of a City mason earlier than the eighteenth 
century, and is the more precious that Kerwin 
must have been a notable figure indeed to be 
the only holder of that office to whom it was 
“lovingly given and granted”; and to be 
succeeded by his son Andrew until he too 
resigned it to take up a yet more important 
position under the Crown. 


2.—QUEEN ELIZABETH, FROM THE FIRST 
ROYAL EXCHANGE: GUILDHALL LIBRARY 


Though old engravings and 17th- and 
18th-century authors unanimously describe this 
statue as Queen Elizabeth, the flowing veil and 
loose draperies so perplexed 19th-century 
writers that efforts to rename her were many; 
yet the orb, the remains of the sceptre, 
the now headless phoenix at her feet should 
alone have identified her: this is no Queen 
Consort. 

Moreover, her history is known ; she stood, 
along with two other statues from the first 
Royal Exchange, on the roof of St. Mary 
Magdalen and All Saints, otherwise Guildhall 
Gate or Chapel, until its removal in 1820, when 
the statues were placed inside Guildhall. What 
is more, we know the author, since Nicholas 
Stone describes in his Notebook making a statue 
of Queen Elizabeth for £30 “which was taken 
don and set up agean whar now it standeth at 
Guildhall gat[e].”” Why? Stone was acting 
master mason at Whitehall under Inigo Jones 
from 1619 onwards and the author of many 
important monuments, including a large part 
of one to an important City worthy at the 
Charterhouse : why was his work rejected ? 

At last it is possible to give an answer : 
the City did not like it. On March 27, 1622-3, 
the Corporation ordered it to be ‘‘amended and 
beautified’’; on June 1 the donor was asked to 
consider “‘the setting up of another statue there 
at his owne expence’’; next “‘the some of 40£ 
was paid to the Mason and others for the por- 
trature of the Late Queene Elizabeth sett upp 
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NICHOLAS STONE’S QUEEN ELIZA 3ETH 


Removed from the Royal Exchange; now | 
at the Guildhall ‘ 


in stone on the Royall Exchange, the same 
being first taken downe and brought inio the J 
Guildhall in regard it was made contrarye to | 
the mynde of this Court and wtbout theire | 
direction,’’ and by July 29 a new model (not | 
by Stone) was ready for inspection; but as late 
as April 22, 1625, Stone’s statue was still in | 
place, and two aldermen were next directed to 
decide ‘‘how shee (the new statue) may bee sett 
up in her best and richest ornaments.’ Here 
we have it: no royal robes, no ruff, no far- | 
thingale—how was anyone to know that thing 7 
of Stone’s was Queen Elizabeth? The new 
statue must be unmistakable, and, as old 
engravings show, it was. 

But the Corporation’s action saved Stone's 
statue. The Fire destroyed the Exchange but 
only damaged Guildhall, and the dethroned 
Queen Elizabeth escaped when her successor 
was lost, simply because the sculptor had dared | 
to be original, and to represent the Virgin | 
Queen as Virgin, rather than as her people knew | 
her and as the City, which celebrated het 7 
birthday as a public holiday till the reign o! j 
George ITI, insisted on having her, resplendent | 
in robes and ruff and farthingale, as they hal | 
known her when she rode, as she often did, | 
through the City. 
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A CHEERING CLUB 


A Golf Commentary by 


KIND correspondent has just sent me 

an agreeable little newspaper cutting. 

If I were Sherlock Holmes I could say 

at a glance from what newspaper it was 

culled. He described the identifying of various 

types as one of the most elementary branches 

of knowledge, though he confessed that once 

when very young he had confused the Leeds 

Mercury with the Western Morning News. Not 

possessing his talents I can make no guess at 

the source of my cutting, which is dated 

Richmond, Virginia, Saturday, and is as follows : 

“A. golf club that automatically ‘applauds’ as 

the player starts his swing correctly has been 
patented here.” 

That is all, and at first sight it looks rather 
like one of the stories which the Germans 
invent about us, such as the particularly 
pleasing one lately published of the irascible 
passenger in the bus who bit the conductress’s 
nose; but I put such base thoughts behind me 
and intend to believe that it is true. There is 
a good deal left to the imagination, such as 
exactly how the club ‘“‘applauds” and at what 
precise moment in the swing it expresses its 
approval. Isit at the end of those first important 
inches in which the club-head travels low along 


BERNARD DARWIN 


the ground? No doubt that is the moment big J 
with fate. Or does the cheering and crowing 
come a little later when the club is beginning 7 
to rise and the right elbow—-but the rest of the 7 
sentence can be filled up to “taste’’ from the 7 
reader’s favourite primer or text book. ; 
No doubt a good start is desperately J 
important, and for my own part I thin that] 
if I can feel ‘‘right’’ at the top of the swing J 
the club can then look after itself and the shot 
will be a satisfactory one. I am told, howevel, — 
by professional teachers that this is quite 4” 
delusion and that by far the most numerous 7 


and the grossest mistakes are made at tht 7 


beginning of the down swing. If they are right, 7 
and of course they must be, then the clu )-heal 7 
should not break into clapping until t ¢ left 
hand has given a gentle pull at the clu, the 
left heel come down on to the ground and— 
again I must leave the account of thes cot 
plicated processes to be filled up by mor 
learned and dogmatic persons. 

I wonder what the player does if, 2 ter ht 
has started his swing, the club remai 3 dis 
approvingly mute, I can only suppose * at ht 
begins all over again, if necessary ov t af 
over again, until the welcome sound pri “lati 
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that he is on the right road at last. There seems 
here 2 chance for his deadliest enemy to play 
on him an unkind practical joke by tampering 
with the mechanism, so that it refuses to clap 
at ail and he is left on the first tee engaged in a 
hopeless cideavour to find the right groove. A 

ntie and diabolical plan would be- to 


re su 
rate (+e machine to clap when the swing 
begins ne’ right but wrong. The consequent 
disappo'’ ment would be exceedingly humor- 
ous, an’. [together this new patent holds out 
high hom for golf on the first of April. Whether 
the Re of Golf Committee would sanction it 
as coe aing with “the accepted form and 
maki lf clubs’’ I do not know, and as I 
am ‘ber of that body I had better regard 
the as sub judice and say nothing. 
* * * 

a terrible thing it would be, by the 
wai me eminent player tried the club and 
it re! .d obdurately silent, thereby revealing 
the that he habitually began his swing 
wrol 1 otherwise respectable man, perhaps 
an O Champion, might be hounded out of 
pub! > by the dreadful disclosure. I once 
kne 1an who invented an ingenious gadget 
to be xed to a motor car. As soon as the 
car €: ied the legal limit of speed a brilliant 
red |.¢. flashed forth the news. The inventor 
was and puzzled because nobody would 
ado} device. Something of the same kind 
mig! ypen here. The applauding club might 


resem!) © the wonderful material of which were 
o be made the Emperor’s new clothes in Hans 
indersen’s famous story; it was supposed to 
have ' property of becoming invisible to 
anyone \vho was either unsuited to his position 


or exceedingly stupid. If I were an Open Cham- 
pion nothing would induce me to touch that 
club lest it should prove me to be unworthy 


of my high office. The risk would be too great. 

This club is certainly the most striking, 
but not the first, of inventions made to teach us 
how to take back the club in a correct manner. 
[ wonder how many golfers now possess, hidden 
away perhaps in the dusty recesses of a cup- 
board, the late Douglas Edgar’s device called 
“The Gate to Golf.”’ Tilla few years ago, at any 
rate, | had one and it may yet turn up again, 
in some spring-cleaning, when least expected. 
It consisted, as I recall it, of two little pieces 
of indiarubber, constituting the ‘‘ gate’’ through 
which the club-head must be swung, and 
another piece of india-rubber which lay on the 
ground behind, indicating the line of the back- 
ward swing. Edgar was a hooker, or perhaps 
I should rather say an early preacher of the 
doctrine of swinging ‘‘from inside out,’’ where- 
fore this piece of rubber had a pronounced 
inward curve, The learner could tell if he was 
swinging correctly by his club-head passing 
through the gate without hitting either of the 
gate-posts. 

It was an alluring little dodge and I remem- 
ber clearly how I took it with me for some 
secret experiments. I can even see the exact 


place, on the Mid-Surrey course, where I first 
laid the mechanism down on the grass, and, 
after a covert glance around to make sure that 
[ was unobserved, teed my ball between the 
gate-posts and Ict fly. : 

** % 


The first few shots were entrancing. I must 
have done exactly as the gate told me, for the 
hit “‘as clean as a whistle’ and had 
ul little turn to the left at the end of 

Obviously golf had no more secrets 
ind I was going to be a beautifully 
hooker for the rest of my life. And 
thing went wrong. As soon as I tried 

without the gate they proved to be 
NOiLy orable and one more was added to 
en long list of disappointments and 
Tailu esumably my own natural ‘‘ groove”’ 
was ¢ rong, or perhaps I lacked faith. 
However ~ at may be, I gave it up and, no 
doubt, sinc the golfer’s hope springs eternal, 
tried somet'.ing else. 
___ Presumably the oldest and simplest of these 
‘opeful plans, and one which needs no appara- 


+, 
+) 


ms . 'S “at of practising putting along the lines 
inthe carpet, At any rate it is recommended in 
that which was once the earnest golfer’s bible, 
the Badminton volume. There the advice is 
siven him “to take his puttcr with him into 


some room, upon the floor of which the junction 
of the boards, or the pattern of the carpet, 
shows a clearly distinguishable straight line,’’ 
to swing the club backwards and forwards and 
to move his feet this way and that until he finds 
the club-head working truly along the line. 
Putting greens have no patterns as has a carpet, 
but the resources of civilisation are not ex- 
hausted and it is possible to lay down two clubs 
behind the ball, so that their shafts make a 
straight and narrow path up and down which 
the well-behaved head may travel. I remember 
to have seen the late Miss Pam Barton working 
assiduously in this way on one of the greens at 
Southport, and she had her reward, for she 
recovered the putting, which had been betraying 
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her, and won the Ladies’ Championship. All 
such dodges are excellent things in their way 
and will bring help rather than disappointment 
if we regard them as temporary expedients and 
do not believe, as we always do, that there will 
be no more sorrow and that life will be sunshiny 
evermore. 

Whoever sub-edited my newspaper cutting 
headed the paragraph The Club That Cheers. 
He probably had in mind the well-known 
lines of Cowper about “‘the cups that cheer 
but not inebriate,’’ and if so his title was 
an almost dreadfully felicitous one, since we 
grow all too quickly inebriated with each 
new device, «and as the result suffer terribly 
next day. : 


BIG GAME, THE NATIONAL 
STUD STALLION 


N a recent article dealing with the National 
Stud it was mentioned that most of its 
present-day inmates, and so their offspring, 
traced back to the mares which were given 

to the nation by Mr. W. Hall Walker—later 
to become Lord Wavertree—in 1915. Sun 
Chariot, who won the One Thousand Guineas, 
the Oaks and the St. Leger of 1942, and who 
is at the moment carrying a foa] by the Derby 
winner Blue Peter, was one of these. Another 
is the Two Thousand Guineas and Champion 
Stakes winner Big Gamc, who, for the time being, 
is in residence at Mr. Stanley Smallwood’s 
well-known Aislabie Stud at Stetchworth, near 
Newmarket. 

Big Game, a grand-looking brown horse, 
has let-down and furnished since he left the 
racecourse for his new sphere of life as a stallion. 
He was born on January 24, 1939, and has in 
every way an aristocratic ancestry. 

On his sire Bahram’s side his grandsire is 
Blandford, who is descended from Sterling via 
the dual Ascot Gold Cup winner Isonomy; the 
triple-crown winner Isinglass; that luckless 
horse John o’ Gaunt and the St. Leger victor 
Swynford. Blandford, though by Lord Derby’s 
horse Swynford, was a product of the National 
Stud and came from Blanche, a gift-mare to 
the nation who was bred by Mr. Hall Walker 
and was by his White Eagle (another gift, who 
won 12 races of £15,823) from Black Cherry, the 
dam also of Jean’s Folly (dam of the St. Leger 
winner Night Hawk) and of the One Thousand 
Guineas and Oaks winner Cherry Lass. 

To continue the story of Biandford. Owing 
to injuries received in his early days from some 
carthorses who broke into his paddock, it was 
impossible to catalogue him with the other 
yearlings from the National Stud at the July 
Sales. Hence his sale was put off until the 
December auction of 1920 when, a month too 
late to be entered for the classic races of 1922, 
he was bought by Mr. Richard Dawson for 
730gs. Despite his ineligibility to meet the best 
of his age as a three-year-old, Blandford proved 
a rare bargain as a stallion. He died in 1935, 
having sired the win- 
ners of 310% races 
carrying £328,172 in 
prize-money. Actually 
these crude figures are 
no real testimonial to 
his fame. Among his 
winners were the 
One Thousand Guineas 
heroine Campanula ; 
the Two Thousand 
Guineas victor Pasch; 
the Derby and St. 
Leger winner Trigo ; 
Udaipur, who had the 
Oaks to her credit ; 
Blenheim, who won 
the Derby and is now 
one of the leading sires 
in America; Windsor 
Lad, who scored in the 
Derby and St. Leger 
of 1934, and Big 
Game’s sire Bahram, 
who was bred by the 
Aga Khan froma Friar 


Marcus mare, was never beaten, won nine 
races including the Two Thousand Guineas, 
the Derby and the St. Leger, of £43,086, and 
was at stud in England for four seasons 
before being sold to go to America, for £40,000, 
in 1940. 

That, in brief, is the story of Big Game’s 
sire-line and the part that Mr. W. Hall Walker 
and, later, the National Stud had in its pro- 
duction. Just possibly his tabulated pedigree 
may make it and the story of the female side 
of his ancestry which follows, the more easily 
understood. Here it is: 


( Swynford ( John o’ Gaunt 
(Br, 1907) | Canterbury 





a 
PY Blandford : Pilgrim 
= (Br, 1919) | Blanche ( White Eagle 
a ‘  (B, 1912) | Black Cherry 
= . ( Friar Marcus { Cicero 
#5 | Friar’s (Br, 1912 | Prim Nun 
S Daughter 
= a (Br, 1921) | Garron Lass /( Roseland 
-) (B, 1917) | Concertina 
0 The Tetrarch ( Roi Herode 
iS) s  Tetratema (Gr, 1911) } Vahren 
Sc) (Gr, 1917) + 
= { Scotch Gift (Symington 
i (B, 1907) \ Maund 
a White Eagle ( Gallinule 
2 | Dolabella { (Ch, 1905) } Merry Gal 
= (B, 1911 ‘ 
E | Gondolette Loved One 
= { (B, 1902) Dongola 


Round the name of Big Game’s third dam 
Gondolette volumes of Turf history could be 
written. By Loved One from Dongola, a daugh- 
ter of Doncaster, she was bred by Mr. Henry 
Waring of Beenham, near Newbury, and was 
sold by him as a yearling, for 75gs., to Mr. 
George Edwardes and in his colours won two 
small races as a youngster before being passed 
on to Lord Westbury for 800gs. One further 
small event ceme her way and then, as a three- 
year-old, she was offered at the Second October 
Sales and was bought by Mr. W. Hall Walker, 
for 360gs. and in his colours ran eight times, as 
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a four-year-old, with no success. Actually her 
racecourse record was three wins of, in all, 
£395, in 23 starts. Obviously it would have 
needed a super-optimist to predict much success 
for her as a matron. Such, however, is the 
lottery character of bloodstock breeding. Retir- 
ing to the paddocks at Mr. Hall Walker’s Tully 
Stud, in County Kildare, she, after breeding 
Dolly Strong to Count Schomberg, became 
responsible for the Newbury November Nursery 
Handicap winner Lolette (£527) and Great 
Sport who won four races, including the Hurst 
Park Whitsuntide Handicap of £2,063. Both 
of these were by Gallinule and, following them, 
and to successive mitings with the home-sire 
White Eagle, Gondolette bred Big Game’s 
grandam Dolabella, of whom more will be 
written later, and Let Fly who, after scoring in 
five events including the New Stakes, the Dew- 
hurst Plate and the Champion Stakes, of £6,381, 
was exported to the Argentine. 

For some reason, Mr. Hall Walker then 
decided to dispose of Gondolette, so, carrying a 
foal by the Derby winner Minoru, she was 
catalogued at the December Sales of 1912, and 
sold to Lord Derby for 1,550gs. The reason of 
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this purchase was that she, through her sire 
Loved One, carried a line of Pilgrimage blood 
which Lord Derby wished to return to his sires 
Swynford and Chaucer, both of whom were 
grandsons of this famous mare. The success of 
this experiment is written largely in racing 
records as, from Gondolette herself, to Swyn- 
ford, came the One Thousand Guineas winner 
Ferry and the Derby winner Sansovino, while, 
from the foal, she was carrying when sold, and 
who later became known as_ Serenissima, 
emanated Selene, a daughter of Chaucer, who 
won the Park Hill Stakes and other races of 
£14,651, before becoming the dam of the Derby 
and St. Leger winner Hyperion; the One Thou- 
sand Guineas and St. Leger winner Tranquil, 
who was by Swynford, and the Ascot Gold Cup 
victor Bosworth. These are but a few of the 
descendants of Gondolette who made fame for 
Lord Derby. Really and truly the greater part 
of the successes of the ‘‘ Black, white cap” in 
recent years had origin in the lucky purchase 
of Gondolette on a December morning. 

After that interlude a return can be made 
to Dolabella. Retained by Mr. Hall Walker, 
she won one race of £209, at Salisbury, in 21 
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attempts, and then, in company with her sire 
and the rest of the stud, was, as has been 
recorded, presented to the nation and for it has | 
produced such as Greenchesters, Cinderela 
Princess Charming, Treize, Myrobella, Stage 
Coach, Tumbrel and others. 
All are good horses in one way or another 
Myrobella is here of most interest, 4 grey | 
daughter of the Two Thousand Guineas winne; 
Tetratema, she won 11 races carrying £16 134 " 
in stakes. Big Game is her fourth foz}, Up. 
beaten as a two-year-old, he won the Hurst. 
bourne Plate, the Cranbourne Stakes «nd the 
Salisbury Plate at Salisbury; the Coventry | 
Stakes at Newmarket, and the Cha .pagne 
Stakes at Newbury, while as a three-) sar-olq | 
he earned further honours in the S: isbury | 
Stakes, the New Two Thousand Guin: 1s ang 
the Champion Stakes, meeting with t = only | 
defeat of his career in the New Derby, i: which 
race he was, in the opinion of many, . very | 
unfortunate colt. He now stands at sti 1, ata 
fee of £250 and a guinea the groom, and :mong | 
his mates for 1944 will be the WN tionaj’ 
Stud mares Caretta, Clarence, Thru = and 7 
Fairetta. Roystcy 


CORRESPONDENCE 





STAINED MARBLE 


IR,—There is a by-product of 18th- 

century art as to which I should be 
very glad of information from your 
readers. 

This particularly concerns the 
work of Robert Chambers, a Glouces- 
tershire “‘carver, architect and stainer 
of marble”’ (as heis described by Horace 
Walpole in 1761), who, as Walpole 
notes in 1764, erected a monument to 
the Earl of Stafford in Westminster 
Abbey with ‘“‘arms etc. stained in 
proper colours in the marble by a 
chemical process, and is the first 
monument in England done in that 
manner.” William Byrd of Oxford 
was successfully experimenting in 
stained marble in 1667, but the 
colossal list-of Chambers’s exhibits at 
the Free Society of Artists from 1761 
to 1783 shows that he applied it to 
furniture and panels, coronets and 
cyphers (“‘initials,’’ as he calls them), 
and, further, that the Hebrew letters 
found on almost all his monuments 
were exhibited in this stained marble 
process. 

No example of this decorative 
staining has yet been discovered, 
though at least one (a coat of arms) 
was done for the Duke of Norfolk. 
Can any of your readers throw any 
light on the matter ?—-K. A. EspalILe, 
West Hoathly, Sussex. 


HERONS ON THEIR 
BACKS 


S1r,—In a picture by Rubens, painted 
about 1615, there appear in the sky 
several birds, apparently storks or 
herons. One of these is being attacked 
by a falcon from above. It is meeting 
the attack by turning on its back in 
mid-air and pointing its beak up 
towards the oncoming falcon. 

Can any of your readers tell me 
from observation whether these birds 
do, in fact, defend themselves in this 
way and, if so, what is the probable 
result of the encounter?—W. U. 
Goopsopy, Invergarry, Inverness-shire. 

[In the days when falconry flour- 
ished heron hawking was considered 
one of the highest forms of the sport. 
Peregrine falcons were used where 
herons travelled to and fro between 
their fishing places and their heronry, 
being flown at the herons as they 
returned laden with fish. Heron hawk- 
ing was pursued up to the middle of 
last century in Holland, where in 1852 
the hawks of the Loos Club took 292 
herons, all of which were released afte1 
capture. In none of the accounts have 
we found mention of the herons de- 
fending themselves or of damage to 
the hawks, and it is obvious that if 
they had been able to fight success- 
fully the sport would soon have ceased 
for want of falcons.. We. think that 


when Rubens depicted a heron turning 
on its back in mid-air in order to spear 
the attacking hawk he was taking 
artistic licence. However, it will be 
interesting to hear if any of our 
readers have seen a heron defend 
itself in this manner.—Ep.] 


IN A NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
CHURCH 


S1r,—Much of the fabric of the church 
at Hawksworth, Nottinghamshire, is 
of comparatively recent origin. The 
first church at Hawksworth was 
founded in Norman times by Walter 
and his wife Cecelina in honour of 
St. Mary and All Saints. This is 
recorded in the beautifully sculptured 
stone built into the red brick tower 
of the present edifice. The stone is the 
tympanum from the doorway of the 
original church. 

The Latin inscription reads: 
Gauterus et uxor ejus Cecelina fece- 
runt facere ecclesiam istam in honorem 
Domini Nostri et Sce Marie Virginis 
et omnium sanctorum Dei simul. 

It is thought that Walter was the 
lord of Blankney, Lincolnshire, about 
the middle of the twelfth century.— 
A. W. Butt, Beeston, Nottinghamshire. 


THE FULMAR 


S1r,—I must apologise to Mr. Perry 
for believing that he had read the 
British Trust for Ornithology’s Report 
on the Fulmar Petrel before writing his 
article. 

Now that he has secured a copy, 
he hastens to ask some awkward- 
sounding questions of its compilers. 





However, we made an honest effort 
to anticipate such questions, and Mr. 
Perry will find, if he reads the Report 
through again very carefully, that 
every point he raises is, in fact, dis- 
cussed in the Report. 

The only facts about the fulmar 
(up to 1939) which are in our posses- 
sion, but which are not published in 
the Report are the details of the 
observations at each colony. These 
are, however, written out in full and 
deposited at the Edward Grey Insti- 
tute of Field Ornithology at Oxford 
for the use of any bona fide student of 
birds.—]JAMES FISHER, 39, Museum 
Road, Oxford. 


PAINTED LADIES IN 
WEST AFRICA 


S1R,—I was interested in Mr. New- 
man’s article on autumn habits of 
butterflies in a recent issue. 

Having recently spent some time 
in West Africa, I remember the un- 
expected thrill at seeing for the first 
time, among the unfamiliar butterflies 
of the Gambia, one that brought me 
straight back to an English garden. 
It looked like a painted lady, and 
further examination of its numerous 
companions assured me that it was. 
Painted ladies were there in pro- 
fusion, and in fact, during the dry 
season from November onwards, it 
was the most common butterfly to be 
seen on open grass land near the coast. 

Soon after this first meeting with 
an old friend surprisingly far afield I 
read, in a copy of CounTRY LIFE sent 
out to me, an account by Major Jarvis 
of flocks of these butterflies seen 


THE BEAUTIFUL NORMAN TYMPANUM AT HAWKSWORT 
i See letter: In a Nottinghamshire Church ; 


crossing the Mediterranean north. 7 
ward bound. He described too how 
he had seen them in North Africa, 
flying from the desert to the south. 7 
It certainly does appear that this © 
adventuresome insect perforins the | 
same feat of migration which we so _ 
much admire in the flight of birds, 
West Africa, Libya, over the | 
Mediterranean, France, and there she 7 
is, sunning herself on the herbaceous 
border —as fresh as paint. What an 7 





amazing performance !—E. W. C.7 
SyMEs (Major, R.E.), On Activ § 
Service. 


AN OLD PROPHECY 
S1r,—A strange prediction which has 
had a double fulfilment was uttered 
by Richard Burbage in an epilogue at | 
the Globe Theatre in 1601. It was 
given in the following words : Fe 

A Scot our King? The limping | 
State 
That day must need acrutch. | 
What next? In time a Scot wil 
prate 
As Primate of our Church. 
When such shall be, why then you'l 
see— 
That day it will be found 
The Saxon, down through London 
Town, 
Shall burrow under ground. 


re oan 


Over three and a half centuries 


later this prophecy was recalled when | 
Archibald Campbell Tait, a Scotsmaz, 

became Archbishop of Canterbury 47 
few years after the opening of the first © 
Underground Railway in London. | 
But in our own day the Tubes have 7 
witnessed a second fulfilment of these 7 
words during the blitz period when | 
another Scot, Cosmo Gordon Lang, 7 
was Primate——MariE W. STUvARt,/ 
10, Howard Street, Edinburgh, 4. f 


MODERN THATCHING 


S1r,—I was delighted to see {rom 4 | 
letter on Modern Thatching in Cour: 7 
TRY Lire recently that t’is ar 
still flourishes in Dorset. Unfor-)) 
tunately it has fallen upon ev'l days 7 
in most parts of Scotland. a 
Perhaps this has been cavsed by 7 
the old race of thatchers, dyiig ot 
or by the difficulty of obtaining suit: 7 
able reeds; local supplies are scat(t 
and transport is costly. The tl 2tch of 
many old houses is now repl °¢d by 7 
other material, and the whole harat | 
ter of some villages has char ed. 7 
The picturesque Perthsh “¢ vil § 
lage of Killin at the west end { Loch} 
Tay is a good example. At o ¢ tim 
the majority of the cottag:. wer 
thatched, but many have sin © bet? 
pulled down to make room for rodert 
“council houses,’’ or, wors still, 
have had their roofs replaced b’ com 
gated iron sheets. 


My photograph is of part 2f this 
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village. All the houses shown used to 
be thatched; now the one on the right 
has a felt covering, the next is still 
hatched, the third has slates, and 
all the rest have glaring corrugated 





iron roois. Further comment is 
unnecessary. — T. LESLIE SMITH, 
Ashwood, Proughty Ferry, Angus. 

A ©vRANGE OBJECT 
Sir,—T arl of Powis has recently 
present the Department of Folk 
Cultut Industries of the National 


Must Wales an object of which 
the u ot known. Perhaps some 
r )UNTRY LIFE can help. 
cimen is hat-shaped (but 
to serve as a hat without 
extra padding). The 
; made of wood covered 
wit r; its outside diameter is 
10 eight 7 ins. Through four 
5 lar leather loops sewn to 
f the crown at equal dis- 
t, two straps are placed : 
it. long and 1 ¥ ins. wide. 
buckles are hand-wrought 
e “brim,” of leather with 
' understructure, is 7 4% ins. 
und (total diameter of 
, ins.) and has fixed at one 
in ; outer rim a metal staple 
or e} diametrically opposite it, 
sail 1e rim, a leather tab is 
wi iginally, a leather “‘fringe’’ 
Y, ins ep surrounded, and de- 
, the complete brim : part 
remains. Underneath, the 
‘own are lined with padded 
linen s¢ to the understructure of 
the brim. The accompanying photo- 
craph illustrates the object.—lIor- 
WERTH C, PEATE, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Iolk Culture and Industries, 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 
[We have consulted Mr. R. 
Holland Martin, F.S.A., whose know- 
ledge of bygones is extensive and 
peculiar and who replies: I think the 
eather strap round this object is a 
te addition, and I do not understand 
Apart from that, however, there 
can be little doubt that it is a 
hat such as the Billingsgate porters 
wear, and I enclose photographs of a 
porter wearing the hat and carrying 
the load. Ep.] 


HYDE HOUSE, DINTON 


51r,—I have read with interest Mr. 
james Lees-Milne’s article on the four 
houses at Dinton acquired by the 
National Trust (CouNTRY LIFE, De- 
cember 17), and venture to make a 
suggestion about one of them—Hyde 
House. 

_ Mr. Lees-Milne is surely right in 
liscerning the influence of some dis- 
tinguished architect upon the fagade 
f Hyde House: for this, it seems, 
must be implied by his mention of 
Wren’s family connections with the 
neighbourhood of Dinton and _ his 
subsequent implicit conclusion that, 
since Hyde House, for reasons of 
style, “cannot be much earlier than 
1720,” then it can hardly be by Wren. 
I suggest that the style with which 
Hyde House is to be linked is that of 


Gibbs, and I further believe that no 
late earlier than 1728 is possible. 
Che Ionic doorway, to which Mr. 


-NGE OBJECT FROM THE CARDIFF 
MUSEUM 
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KILLIN, PERTHSHIRE: THATCH REPLACED BY FELT, 
SLATES, AND CORRUGATED IRON 


See etter: Modern Thatching 


Lees-Milne rightly draws attention, 
reminds me very forcibly of Gibbs’s 
style. Gibbs could handle Ionic 
detail with a certain reserved, demure 
graciousness which it is hard to define 
but which is characteristic and indivi- 
dual; and his ornamental detail in 
general exercised a considerable influ- 
ence upon those 
who, like Rys- 
brack and Schee- 
makers, were his 
assistants. 

In 1728 one 
Michael _ Sidnell 
was a subscriber 
to Gibbs’s Archi- 
tecture: so also, I 


think, among 
others, was Rys- 
brack. In 1729 


Sidnell and Rys- 
brack (who 
worked for Gibbs) 
erected in All 
Saints’, Bristol, 
the large classical 
monument to 
Bristol’s great 
benefactor, Ed- 
ward Colston (d. 
1721). Sidnell, 
whose arrival in 
Bristol can thus 
with strong pre- 
sumptive accur- 
acy be dated 
1728-29, remained 
there; Rysbrack’s 
studio was always, 
of course, in Lon- 
don. Now this 
monumentisillus- 
trated in Gibbs’s 
Architecture, and 
its design is 
therefore at least 
a year earlier than 
its erection; for, 
although usually 
attributed to Rysbrack, it is actually 
signed (and dated 1729) by Sidnell. 
Rysbrack’s work must have been con- 
fined to the recumbent effigy (taken, 
it is said, from Richardson’s portrait). 
It is surely clear that Sidnell was a 
workman of Gibbs’s, who settled in 
Bristol; and a priori it is highly 
improbable that an assistant of Gibbs’s 
who settled in Bristol at this date 


ALL SAINTS’, 





THE COLSTON MEMORIAL IN 


SIDNELL AND RYSBRACK 
See letter: Hyde House, Dinton 





would have confined himself to sculp- 
ture. And, if my memory serves me 
right, a comparison between Sidnell’s 
setting of the Colston monument and 
the door at Hyde House will prove not 
uninstructive, 

Secondly, the large plain pedi- 
ment of Hyde House strikes me as 
being of a type 
not very uSual for 
a house of this 
size, but rather to 
share something 
of the character 
of those upon the 
large edifices, such 
as collegiate quad- 
rangles at Oxford 
and Cambridge, 
upon which Gibbs, 
among a number 
of contemporary 
architects, was 
engaged. 

A number of 
monuments b 
Sidnell are known, 
but no buildings. 
But it has long 
been my own view 
that buildings by 
him should sur- 
vive and be identi- 
fiable; it is almost 
inconceivable that 
he was not a 
builder. Hyde 
House was certain- 
ly remodelled by 
a local builder : it 
shows, I submit, 
indications of the 
influence of Gibbs: 
Sidnell, an assist- 
ant of Gibbs, 
settled in Bristol, 
almost certainly 
in 1728-29: Bris- 
tol is only about 
30 miles from 
Dinton. Is not the presumptive 
evidence overwhelming that Sidnell 
was the builder employed to reface the 
Tudor core of Hyde House ?>—EDMUND 
EspalLE, The Garden Cottage, Maids 
Moreton House, neay Buckingham. 


A CLOCK BY HARDWICK 


S1r,—I was interested in Major Jarvis’s 
mention of a grandfather clock by 


BRISTOL, BY 


A BILLINGSGATE PORTER’S 
HAT 
See letter: A Strange Object 
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Hardwick of Ashwick in your issue of 
December 24. 

I also have a long-case clock by 
this maker and have often wondered 
if any other specimens of his work 
exist, as Britten does not record any 
maker by that name. 

It has a 30-hour striking move- 
ment of the usual type, with hour 
hand only and 10-in square brass dial 
inscribed ‘‘R. Hardwick, Ashwick”’ 
between the VII and V numerals. The 
workmanship is not  first-class.— 
FRANK R. Horton, Bybrook House, 
Ashford, Kent. 


S1r,—I have a grandfather clock with 
an engraved brass dial—arched—with 
the name Richard Hardwick at the 
bottom and Ashwick under it. At the 
top of the arch are the words ‘“‘ High 
Water Bristol Quay.’”’ I bought the 
clock in 1900 irom a then leading 
firm of furniture manufacturers in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. They told 
me the face’ and works were old, 
which they had bought, and the case 
was one they had made for it out of 
old black oak. 

I am interested that Major Jarvis 
puts the date of the clock seen by him 
at not later than 1730. He does not 
say why. 

On the dial of my clock there is no 
mistake in the maker’s name.—W. W. 
Gipson, Kingmead, Riding Miil, 
Northumberland. 





S1r,—With reference to Major Jarvis’s 
enquiry in his Notes in CouUNTRY LIFE 
of December 24, about the unknown 
maker of a grandfather clock, I can 
only put forward the following sug- 
gestion. 

Is Major Jarvis an expert, or 
has the clock been inspected by an 
expert? To me it looks very much like 
a fake. 

Having collected antiques for 
over 40 years and still possessing 
five grandfather clocks and nine 
bracket clocks, I well remember being 
similarly deceived over an old hanging 
brass clock before they cased them 
and made grandfather clocks.— 
A. M. P. Hopso Lt, Stilemans, Mun- 
stead Heath, Godalming, Surrey. 


Sir,—I have just read Major Jarvis’s 
article in Country LIFE about the 
grandfather clock with the maker’s 
name, Hardwick, Ashwick, on the face. 
If you have not already cleared up the 
mystery perhaps this extract from the 
Topographical Dictionary, published in 

1808, would be of some use. 
Ashwicken, a parish in the hundred 
of Freebridge, Lynn, Norfolk, 

4 miles from Lynn Regis 

united with Leziat, adjoining. 
There is a district of Freebridge in 
Norwich at the present day; also a 
Hardwick Road. 

If the maker did not leave enough 
room to finish his own name he 
probably could not get the whole of 
the place name in.—K. ELtis, Wands- 
worth Common, S.W.18 


S1r,—In the 1831 edition of Samuel 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of 
England, two villages named Ashwick 





THE BILLINGSGATE HAT IN 
USE 
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are recorded. The first is referred to 
as ‘‘a hamlet in the Parish of Marsh- 
field upper division of the Hundred 
of Thornbury, County of Gloucester, 
{1% miles (E. by S.) from Marshfield.”’ 

A modern road map, scale 2 miles 
to the inch, indicates about the point 
114 miles (S. by E.) from Marshfield, 
an Ashwicke Hall and an Ashwicke 
Grange (both names with an added 
“e’’) but no hamlet or village of that 
name is shown. There is a change in 
spelling since 1831, and the hamlet 
then existing has now disappeared. 

It would be interesting to know 
if the existence of this village was 
recorded in Lewis's 1845 edition, as 
Lady Ruggles-Brise refers to only one 
Ashwick, near Kelmersdon.—S. F. 
CorBy, Whatstandwell, Derbyshire. 


[It is clear from our correspon- 
dents’ letters that Richard Hardwick 
of Ashwick must have been a small 
West Country clockmaker. Mr. 
Horton’s clock answers perfectly to 
the description of the work of such 
a maker, and so does Mr. Gibson’s 
clock. 

Richard Hardwick being a pro- 
vincial maker, his workmanship, as 
Mr. Horton states, would not be “ first 
class,’’ and his clocks having arched 
dials suggests that he was working 
during the middle years or the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century and 
not as early as 1730, the date put 
forward by Major Jarvis for the Hard- 
wick clock that he has seen. (No 
accurate opinion of the date of this 
maker can be given, however, until 
one of his clocks or a photograph of 
one is examined.) 

It seems probable also that Major 


Jarvis may be mistaken about its 
being ‘“‘a particularly fine piece of 


work,’’ for the clocks of small country 
makers can seldom be described as 
such. Mr. Hodsoll’s suggestion that 
Major Jarvis’s clock is a fake can, we 
feel, be dismissed even without an 
examination of the clock. 

Major Jarvis makesa further refer- 
ence to this matter on page 149.—Ep.] 


TWO MODERN, CHURCH 
SCREENS 


Sir,—I thought you might care to see 
the enclosed pair of photographs 
showing some fine modern screen 
carvings in the old riverside church at 
Tadcaster, Yorkshire. One screen, at 
the entrance to the St. Nicholas 
Chapel, is surmounted by several 
beautifully fashioned crowns while, 
below, a figure of Nicholas (patron 
saint of travellers and of the young) 
faces the traditional three boys in a 
tub. This screen is the work of a 
Newcastle firm of carpenters. 

The screen in the north aisle— 
produced by a well-known ecclesiasti- 
cal artist of York—has an amusing 
frieze representing the Wise and 
the Foolish Virgins. In the centre is a 
door bearing the words “‘ Knock and 
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TRACES OF CIRRO-CUMULUS (FISH-SCALES) 


1944 


SEEN IN THE CENTRE TOWARDS THE TOP 


it shall be opened to you,’’ and the 
two groups of virgins are ranged on 
either side. Those on the left are the 
wise virgins; you can judge that by 
their satisfied expressions and by the 
star-like radiance which is suggestively 
being cast by their lanterns.—G. B. 
Woop, Leeds. 


WEATHER FORECASTS 
Sir,—C. S. 
Weather in the January 7 issue, and 





Bailey’s Forecasting the 


See letter: {Weather Forecasts} 


the subscription Cirvo-cumulus Clouds 
Said to Prophesy Fine Weather with 
E. E. Steele’s letter is wrongly de- 
scribed : the clouds are neither cirro- 
cumulus nor do they necessarily 
prophesy fine weather. In actuality 
the photograph is a fine example of 
alto-cumulus floccus (i.e. ‘‘fleece 
clouds,”’ thus conforming with your 
correspondent’s description), this type 
of cloud being not nearly so rarely 
experienced as true cirro-cumulus, 


THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH VIRGINS 


See letter: 


Steele in the Decem- 
ber 3 issue of CouNTRY LIFE are 
symbolic of the increasing interest 
displayed by the layman in weather 
phenomena. There are one or two 
points, however, both in the article 
and in E. E. Steele’s letter, on which 
I should like to comment, with the 
hope of dispelling a little at least of 
the miasma of hocus-pocus which 
seems to surround the science of 
meteorology in the opinion of the 
man in the street. 

The photograph published over 


a letter by E. E. 


ST. NICHOLAS AND THE THREE BOYS 


See letter: Two Modern Church Screens 


Two Modern Church Screens 


which is usually compared with 
mackerel scales, or the fine sandy 
ripples on asea shore. This latter type 
of cloud, indicative of air turbulence 
in high altitudes (usually above 
20,000 ft.), while in itself having no 
great signification, is quite frequently 
the precursor of high winds and 
deteriorating conditions generally. 

C. S. Bailey’s article is an admir- 
able summary of the main cloud types 
used by the meteorologist, but in 
point of fact the present state of the 
weather at any time forms only one of 
a number of factcrs taken into con- 
sideration if a reliable weather forecast 
is to be expected. For the amateur, 
“present weather’’ observations with 
a comparison with “past weather”’ 
form the sum of available information, 
and even if the various cloud types 
experienced be classical text-book 
examples, as given by C. S. Bailey, 
yet it is more than likely that’ the 
conditions which might reasonably 
be expected to follow these signs will 
be far from fulfilling the amateur’s 
eager expectations. 

For example, even though the 
state of the sky shows ample evidence 
of the approach of a “‘warm front,” 
the amateur lacks the necessary 
specialised information from widely- 
dispersed sources which enables the 
professional to estimate the velocity, 
intensity, and direction of travel of 
the front, and hence to forecast the 
duration (if any) of the accompanying 
rain or the air-mass type likely to 
follow the front. 

Regarding the so-called infallible 
signs used by rustics, fishermen and 
other savants to be found in every 
locality, the range and diversity of 








CIRRO-CUMULUS CLOUD: A COMP? A. 


TIVELY RARE SIGHT 


their various saws and weather >or- 
tents are so amazingly conflicti ~ as 
to be self-damning. In this resp: t, I 
would recommend the attentic — of 
E. E. Steele and all amateur me? 5ro- 
logists to a singularly inforn ‘ive 
little book The Weather Eye, by’ R 
Benstead, which, though writte: 1 a 
flippant and slightly vitupe ive 
style, yet contains a fund of k. »w- 
ledge and information readily ur (er- 
standable by the most ine» vert 


amateur. In addition, it amusingly 
and convincingly refutes the vast 


majority of those picturesque old 


rhymes, saws and weather incanta- 
tions which are clung to by all local 
prognosticators. 

In short, accurate weather [ore- 


casting is only possible after careful 
consideration of all possible data 
which at present is only available to 
Service meteorologists. While the 
enthusiastic amateur is not debarred 
from refuting the experts, he should 
not be unduly discouraged if his local 
forecasts “‘fall down’’ more often 
than not: such single-observer fore- 
casting is acknowledged by meteoro- 
logists to be the most difficult and 
exacting of all types of forecast.— 
P. G. Haywarp (Lieut., R.N.V.R)), 
West Bromwich. 


SHEEP’S KNUCKLE-BONE 
PAVEMENT 


S1rR,—-Your correspondent’s — recent 
letter on bone paving interested me 
very much, as we had a pavement 
in an old summer-house (built like a 
huge beehive) of knuckle-bones and 
rounded pebbles in patterns. It would 
go back to my grandfather’s time, or 
even perhaps great-grandfather’s— 
roughly speaking 200 years. When 
the summer-house was tumbling into 
ruins, my brother made use of these 
knuckle-bones to make a pavement 
of a skull and crossbones at the en- 
trance to our dogs’ cemetery—which 
is still there though the old home is 


sold. F 


In regard to mechanical fire- 
blowers, I have one, a modern one, 
made by a retired policeman in York- 
shire, which is a real boon, as it f 
practically relights an almost mori- 9 
bund fire.—M. H. pE Bess, Hevewyt § 
House, Billing, Northampton. H 


S1r,—I was very much interested to | 
read of knuckle-bone paving. | was f 
brought up in an old Prebend H ouse, 
which had a summer-house w ‘th 4 § 
design in knuckle-bones in the floor F 
of a cross and two very ecclesias ‘ical- 
looking windows. It was sugg sted 
that, as it was near Sherwood F* rest, 
the bones would be those of dee: and F 
notsheep, and that the design was 1adé 
by monks, the house once being ised 
by a brotherhood. The length was f 
the size of a small gravestone, an | the 
bones were set very evenly in ce: :ent. 
There were also knuckle-bones :_ the 
walls, and the summer-house had 
stained glass windows.—M. STAi “ORD 
CookE, Havant, Hampshire. 
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7o MEMBERS of the 
Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Most of our new-business staff is on war 
rvice but the utmost will be done to 
iintain the Society’s life assurance service. 
In two ways MEMBERS can do much to 
\p— 

1. Keep correspondence with the Society 





at a minimum, and 

. 2. Either to us or to your agent, give 
; introductions to likely new members. 
REMEMBER, we cannot now send anyone 


: ta urge you to increase your own life assurance 


a ~~ just DO IT WITHOUT BEING ASKED. 


Write to your Agent 
y or to the Secretary, 


‘|| SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 
9, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, 2 
































Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 


Fei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, was 
invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a means 
of transmitting money from place to place and thus assisted in 
developing trade and travel in China’s vast territories. 

The Emperor of the T’ang dynzsty who originated this method of 


' payment little knew he was sowing a seed which would grow into a 


highly specialized financial system enabling nation to trade with nation. 
Modern international commerce calls at many stages for facilities 
which only a bank with wide ramifications can provide. In what- 
ever overseas transactions you are interested and whatever the 
nature of your engagements, this Bank, with an extensive branch 
system in the home country and banking connections throughout 
the whole wide world, is able to offer you unrivalled services at 
whichever of its 1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

















By Appointment 
to H.M. the 


By Appointment .M. 
to the late K a i 
King George V. Pnaetizmeeen 


A SUGGESTION 


for POST-WAR 
| RECREATION 
AND SPORT 














FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS : 
| “ EN-TOUT-CAS ” 


were the largest makers of Tennis Courts and 
| ecreation Grounds in Great Britain. At the 
: moment the whole of their trained Staff and 
q hanical tools are engaged upon work of 
a! ‘onal importance, but they will have experts 

| and material ready the moment the V-day arrives. 








A~‘ng on the suggestion of some of the leading Tennis Clubs, 


‘have started a Rotation List for Post-War Orders for 
| Wand Repairs to existing Courts. Would you like them 
sut your name down for early post-war attention? This 
puts you under no obligation. 











THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., 


( SYSTON, LEICESTER a 
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Since 1939 


the farmer has worked wonders, 


wresting bounteous crops from 
Some of these acres, 
than 


Fertilizers to restore their fertility. 


weary acres. 


more Fisons 


though, need 


They need humus, too, and one of 


the cheapest and most prolific 
sources of humus is the temporary 
ley. And while the land is under 
ley it is producing food: earlier 


and later grazing and early hay to 


keep the milk producer on his 
winter target. This experience 
with leys will help to speed the 
plough. 


Consult your War Agricultural Executive 
Committee before sowing -down leys. 
Decide what old grass fields you'll break 
up for arable cropping. Fisons Fertilizers 
can be applied to crops preceding the 
ley and at seeding time, but it is illegal 
to apply them to grass. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS Ltd. are the largest makers of Complete Fertilizers and 


pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. 


Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained 


through Agricultural Merchants or direct from the Manufacturers at 
Harvest House, Ipswich, and their Branches throughout the country. 
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FARMING NOTES 








THE FARMER’S 
ACCOUNTS 


EVERAL thousand farmers 

have got into the way of letting 

the advisory economists at the 

provincial universities see their 

annual farm accounts and 
analyse the income and expenditure. 
Each year the economists prepare a 
report putting each farm under a 
code number, and I always find it 
interesting to go through the lists and 
compare my results with those of 
others with more or less similar farms. 
The comparison can never be exact, 
because no two farms, even in one 
district, are quite the same, but it is 
useful to be able to compare the output 
for every £100 spent on labour, feed- 
ing-stuffs and so on. These are the 
accounts on which the Ministry of 
Agriculture relies in making calcula- 
tions of farmers’ incomes. I do not 
know how many accounts are brought 
into the picture. They are probably 
fairly representative of the more 
intelligent type of bigger farmer, but 
I am very doubtful whether full 
weight is given to the more typical 
man with 80-120 acres. He is not 
much inclined to keep accounts him- 
self, and I doubt whether representa- 
tive figures are obtained from enough 
of these men to make the whole picture 
a fair one. 

s*** 

T would be a great asset to the 
I farming industry if we could have 
a set of figures showing farmers’ costs 
and returns which everyone could take 
as representative. The National Far- 
mers’ Union is collecting some figures 
which may fill in some gaps in the 
Government story. Clearly these two 
sets of figures should be brought 
together and treated in the same way 
so that a properly balanced picture can 
be presented. If the farming industry 
can give a true picture of its position 
from year to year showing the earn- 
ings of ordinary farmers, as distinct 
from the few who can make big profits 
by growing barley on an economic 
scale, the public will be much more 
ready to understand our problems. 
My own guess is that a good many 
farmers, with say 80 acres and 10 
cows, are not making to-day more 
than £4 or £5 a week, which ‘is little 
enough reward for their hard work and 
the risks inseparable from the farming 
business. No doubt the agricultural 
workers’ unions will again be pressing 
for an increase in the national mini- 
mum wage of £4 a week. Some 
farmers could afford to pay this as 
prices stand to-day, but the majority 
are not so well placed. We need 
authentic figures to show the actual 
relationship between the earnings of 
the small farmer and the farm-worker. 

*x* * * 


MILD time continuing through 
A into the middle of January has 
brought the late-sown wheat on well, 
and the early-sown is what the old 
people call “‘ winter proud.’ This need 
not really worry us, because if the 
growth looks excessively strong in 
the spring and the ground is dry we 
can always put sheep or even cattle 
on to check the wheat. The stock 
appreciates an early green bite when 
there is not much in the pastures for 
them, and nowadays when we have 
more straw on the farm than we know 
how to use, spring grazing, which 
checks bulk, may give some relief. 
It is a fact too that farmers are becom- 
ing more particular about the varieties 
of wheat they use. The modern pre- 
ference is all for the stiff-strawed 
varieties, especially if the land is in 
reasonably good heart. The acreage 
of such varieties as Holdfast, Desprez 
80 and Yeoman must have increased 
greatly in the past two years at the 
expense of Squareheads Master and 
the older varieties which tend to make 
a lot of straw. 


N my local markets small store Pigs 

J B js 5 

have been selling cheaply in recent 
weeks. The price has gone from 4(s 


to 42s. as against 50s. to 5%s, fo; 
8-10-week-old pigs, yet the :>arket 
price of older pigs, those of 14-16 
weeks, has kept up well. Thes- older 
pigs are strong enough to go s' -aight 
on to swill as the bulk of their ition 
They are taken by pig clubs anc back. 


yard pig-keepers. The younge - pigs 
still need some careful feedin and 
they have not been in such keep 
demand. Now that the rati for 
farrowing sows has been incree °d ti 
6 cwt. breeders should be able t 
on these young pigs a little longe so as 
to get them to the stage wh the 
backyarder will want to buy hem 
Colonel Llewellyn has hinted © tty 
clearly that this country is go g¢ to 
be short of meat for some ye. ‘s to 
come. The more pigs we can reed 
and fatten the better it w be 
especially for those families wl. can 
keep a pig themselves. When bu‘ ier's 
meat is short there is nothing or 
comforting to the housekeepe: who 
has to carry on with the re: uced 
rations than to have some | ome. 
cured bacon hanging in the ki’ chen 


keep 


* * * 


ABBITS seem to be more pienti- 

ful again. The mild winter and 

early spring of 1943 must hav 
encouraged breeding. There is every 
incentive to catch all that can be 
caught now, but it is not always 
possible to find a man who would do 
the job thoroughly. Too many rabbit- 
catchers still like to leave some stock 
to carry on for another season, and 
they always leave too many. I hear 
good reports of the work that some 
of the War Agricultural Committee 
rabbit-catchers are doing. They ar 
using ferrets and clearing all they can 
that way, and in a week or two’s time 
they follow that with the gassing 
outfit, which should make a complete 
clearance. To get rid of both rabbits 
and rats the ideal would be for every- 
one in the parish to come into a block 
scheme under which all the neighbour- 
ing farms would be dealt with at the 
same time. What too often happens 
is that one farmer traps his rabbits 
hard while his neighbours leave theirs 
for a month or two. By the time they 
come to trap, a good many of the 
rabbits have established themselves 
on the first farm and are missed 
Where timber has been felled and th 
tops are left lying on the ground, 
rabbits find just the kind of cover 


they like and they are very difficult F 


to dislodge. 
* * * 


LEARING up, after the timber 9} 
people have taken what they f 


want, is a real problem on many 


farms to-day. There is not the labour 7 


to spare for this rather unproductive 


work, but the tops which are no good 


for timber ought to make good fire- 
wood, which would be welcomed by 
many people, and the ground 
to be cleared of this encumbrance 
Possibly the War Agricultural 
mittees who have some gang |:bour 
would be able to lend a hand i1 
weather when their men cannct get 
on with ditching and draining 
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Where tree-tops are lying on «ulti 7 


vated land, whether grass la: d 0 
arable, they do presumably 
within the scope of the Comm ‘tees, 


which are charged with the dity Jf 


getting maximum food prodv °tion 
If it is a matter of clearing ~p ™ 
a wood it is very doubtful w! ether 
much help can be expected from 
this source. But the rubbish ought 
to be cleared, otherwise it be ome 
a harbour for rabbits as well $s 4! 
eyesore. CINCINNATU: . 
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~ GROUND RENTS 
AND BUILDINGS 


HE sale of a large leasehold 

block near Oxford Circus is 

1 reminder that from time to 

time attacks are made upon 

the leasehold system, and 

these e various forms, notably 

for what is called leasehold 

‘ement. The demand for 

posed remedy of certain 

; is usually found in relation 

‘m leases in London and the 

nd it concerns chiefly leases 

had a long currency, and 

he reversion is approaching 
ew years. 


agitat 
enira 
that 
rey 
to le 
subi 
that 
in W 


with 


PROPRIATION OF 

( JQUND LANDLORDS 
advocates of compulsory 
yropriation of the ground 
, for that is what it amounts 
ok a fundamental considera- 
iely, that in the great pre- 
of instances the site was 
low, or at any rate 
rental, on account of the 
the ground landlord to have 
ind everything on it at the 
ion of the lease. Any de- 
or diminution of that right 
to a confiscation of part of 
the consideration that was, in the first 
instance, contemplated by the parties. 
\pplied in a reasonable way, the 
leasehold system has offered great 
advantages to those who wished to 
develop sites. Instead of having to 
find substantial sums for the acquisi- 


landl 
to, ¢ 
tion 
pond e 
eran it a 
] 10d 
right 

the s 
termi 
priva 1 
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tion of the land, a builder, whether 
speculatively to let the structure to 
the best bidder, or a person desirous 
of providing himself with a house or 


business premises, has started with 
the site in his possession, and the 
knowledge that the ground rent will 
remain at the point stipulated in 
the lease. Not only is this the case 
however remunerative the develop- 
ment may happen to prove, but, as a 
rule, in all the more ambitious build- 
ing schemes, the lessee is exempt from 
beginning to have to pay anything as 
ground rent until the building is 
finished. 


DEALINGS IN GROUND 
VALUES 

N the event of a considerable in- 
I crease in the value of the property 
as a whole it is open to the original 
lessee to grant underleases at any 
higher rent that he can get, and these 
olten realise very large sums. The 
underlease is generally arranged for 
the whole term less three days, so 
that, theoretically at least, the ground 
landlord can resume possession of the 
site at the date originally specified. 
rhat the reversion accrues to the 
ground landlord is often of much more 
Importance to him, as an element of 
the » of the property, than any 
rent may receive under the lease. 
But in many quarters, some of 
whi st be regarded as expressing 
ve intention, suggested that 
interests (that is to say 
of course, a ground land- 
est) should be extinguished. 
owners and tenants, on 
e of the tenure, whether of 
business premises or building 
xhibiting increasing anxiety 
w such a proposal would 
m, and such interests as 
to be prejudiced by the 
| change will require com- 
n. The aggregate liability 
1at head cannot but be so 
ta very strong case indeed 
ive to be made out to warrant 

ge. 


RPORATE TENURES 

intry districts the almost 
liable rule has been freehold 
and in the towns, not only 


London, the preference has generally 
been for freeholds rather than lease- 
holds, except where costly develop- 
ment of expensive sites has been 
undertaken. On the great ground 
landlords’ estates in London, leases 
have, with negligible exceptions, been 
the rule, and the development of 
suburban building land has _ been 
subject to a similar system; indeed a 
great volume of very good and useful 
house-building would have been im- 
possible on any other basis. Colleges 
and other corporate bodies have in 
recent years granted leases at low 
rents for long terms. So it will be seen 
that the system is not one that was 
evolved in the distant past and has 
become out of date. It is even in very 
active operation in the modern garden 
cities. 


Sir Eric Macfadyen, speaking as 


chairman of the First Garden’ City, ° 


Limited, a few days ago, pointed out 
that that company owns 4,562 acres 
at Letchworth and that the leases are 
granted by it for 99 and in certain 
cases 999 years, and that ‘‘more than 
half the houses of Letchworth have 
been erected with no subsidy, a result 
facilitated by the low ground rents.” 
The cost of buying out the ground 
landlords, if they are to receive the 
equivalent of the ground rent in some 
sort of stock, would be enormous, and 
the investment trend is towards 
increasing that cost. 


THE MENTMORE FARMS: 
ALTERNATIVE LOTTING 


HE EARL OF ROSEBERY’S 
Mentmore agent, Mr. C. C 
Edmunds, and Messrs. Knight. Fran - 
and Rutley have amplified thk 
preliminary announcements of the 
impending auction of agriculturae 
portions of the Mentmore estate. At 
the outset it seemed that as many as 
a dozen very large farms would be 
offered only as a single lot. It is no 
secret that that course meant that 
many besides the tenants of the 
holdings felt that the disposal of the 
farms consequently could have no 
particular interest for them. But we 
are authorised to state that, in the 
event of the entire area failing to find 
a purchaser at the auction, there will 
be an opportunity for bidders for any 
of the farms to buy them. 


There is reason to think that, 
though nothing has so far been said 
about the possibility of any sale being 
negotiated before the auction, such a 
contract would not be considered 
merely to facilitate speculative re- 
sales. There are, it is common know- 
ledge, corporate bodies of the first 
public importance and service, to 
whom the acquisition of such an 
extensive and compact area of agri- 
cultural land would be welcome, and 
doubtless any proposition on behalf 
of one of them would receive every 
attention. 


The dozen farms in and around 
Cheddington have a total area of 
4,000 acres, and all are let, at an 
aggregate rent of £5,400 a year. They 
are within a couple of miles of Leigh- 
ton Buzzard. Two other farms, 
together 592 acres, eight miles from 
Aylesbury, on the Buckingham side, 
will be separately sold. It is hardly 
necessary to add that all the 14 farms 
are equipped with good houses and 
ample buildings. 

Railway facilities for the Ched- 
dington district are exceptional, and 
the style and scale of the local station 
recall the grand days of Mentmore, 
when there was a steady stream of 


very distinguished visitors, and 
motor cars and arterial roads were 
unknown. ARBITER. 
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... and the embodiment of animal health. Yet diseases of 
sheep cause an annual loss estimated in money values at 
over £1,000,000. Mastitis, a disease which attacks dairy 
cows, alone reduces our milk supply by nearly 48 million 
gallons a year. Although Britain has done more than any 
other nation to raise the standard of animal breeding, we 
can ill afford such losses when food is a major problem of 
war. The British veterinary profession, helped by the work 
of the research chemist and the products of the British 
chemical industry, is setting out to reduce them. The duty 
of the veterinary surgeon, “the physician of the farm,” 
is to prevent disease as well as to control and cure ii. For 
these purposes he must have a wide and growing range of 
chemicals — ranging from simple salts to make good the 
mineral deficiencies in their food or pastures which cause 
wasting diseases in animals, to complex synthetic com- 
pounds used to remedy certain glandular troubles, including 
forms of sterility. He needs a variety of disinfectants and 
antiseptics to destroy germs; arsenical, sulphur and derris 
compounds to check external parasites; and organic 
products, such as phenothiazine, to purge animals of 
parasitic worms. Sulphonamides and flavines help him to 
combat strangles in horses, mastitis in cattle and pneumonia 
in pigs. He exercises increasing control over many diseases 
by chemically treated vaccines. The vaccine for dog dis- 
temper involves the use of formalin and a recently developed 
vaccine for swine fever, of crystal violet. These are great 
advances. But such serious diseases as tuberculosis, Johne’s 
disease and contagious abortion still await specific cure. 
The alliance between the veterinary profession, the research 
chemist and the British chemical industry is already a close 
one, but it must be developed and strengthened before 
it can be expected to cut Britain’s annual 

bill for animal ill-health to a figure which 

the nation can view without anxiety. 


No. 21 in the “ Services of an Industry”? series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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LAMENTS... 


It is customary in war-time 
to lament a deeline in’ the 


publie taste and to decry the 
judgment which finds a sub- 
stitute betler than its original. 
We find no evidence to sup- 
port either charge. Never 
were Balkan Sobranie so 
highly priced, never were 
they so searee, yel never 
were they in such constant 
demand. We take that as a 


compliment to public morale 
B as well as lo our privale 
q pride. And, as Balkan 


Sobranie have no substitute, 
the second charge does not 
arise. 
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Kolynos, the 
password to. 
whiter and — 


brighter teeth | 
renders a 
service to the 
‘Services’-and 
to you too ! 
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FOUR NOVELS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


THOUGHT this week that I 

would have a look round among 

some recent novels. Altegether, 

it was not a rewarding exveri- 
ence. The book I most enjoyed of the 
four I read was, significantly enough, 
the least like a novel. This is not 
because I have anything against 
novels as such. On the contrary, I 
would rather spend my time with a 
great novel than with any other piece 
of great writing. But great novels 
are not at the moment being written. 
We are lucky to get moderately good 
ones, but should have enough critical 
sense not to crack these up overmuch 
—-a tendency which seems to me to be 
widespread. 


IS IT A NOVEL? 

I am not sure that this book 
which I say I enjoyed most of the 
four is supposed to be a novel at all. 
It is not so described by the pub- 
lisher, who calls it “a vivid and 
admirably characterised sequence of 
events and personalities of the French 
Revolution, from the betrayal by 
Kobespierre and the death on the 
scaftold of Danton to the sudden up- 
rising of the infuriated Convention 
against Robespierre, St. Just and 
Couthon, and their death by guillotine 
at the hands of an assembly they 
thought to have terrorised.’ 

It is not often that a publisher’s 
“blurb”’ can be lifted like this off the 
jacket and presented as an accurate 
description of the book. But it can 
be done here. This “sequence of 
events and personalities’’ is certainly 
“vivid and admirably characterised.”’ 
We are given Robespierre’s last few 
months, when his murder-mania had 
reached its highest pitch and all was 
done in the spirit of Carrier’s phrase : 
“We would rather turn France into 
a cemetery than not regenerate her 
in Our own way.”’ 

Robespierre’s way was the exter- 
mination of everybody who raised the 
slightest opposition to his tyranny, 
and so the Revolution began to eat 
its own children as well as its enemies. 

I could wish that Miss Marjorie 
Coryn had given her book some other 
title than Ridiculous Dictator (Con- 
stable, 8s. 6d.). The author puts the 
words into the mouth of Carnot, 
speaking to St. Just: “Do you think 
1 am afraid of you, you and your 
Robespierre? You ridiculous little 
dictators !’’ Perhaps Carnot actually 
spoke these words: I don’t know; 
but there is a danger that readers 
may think this is a belittling of dic- 
tators by poking fun at them in the 
manner of Chaplin’s 
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addressed, as St. Just addressed 
Robespierre, with the words: ‘You 
whom I know only as I know God- 
by your miracles.’’ The acceptance 
of that sort of thing is the signature 
of the devil. The mark of the God is 
“Why callest thou me good ?’”’ 

No; we certainly must not look 
here for comedy, except in the high 
and ultimate sense in which ail dis- 
proportionate human _ conduct is 
comedy in the perspective of the 
everlasting. The book is built up of a 
series of short scenes, each one clear 
and beautiful, with both players 
and background admirably realised. 
Danton, Robespierre, St. Just, 
Camille Desmoulins: the author has 
a most penetrating conception of what 
each one of these looked like, how he 
walked and talked, what he wore, 
even what he smelled like. She makes 
these people more alive than anyone 
I have ever read on the persons of this 
great drama. As with people, so with 
places. We get to know every stick 
of furniture in Robespierre’s ascetic 
room where he stood warding off the 
gross animal smell of Danton by peel- 
ing oranges as the tumbrils rolled by 
the window. We see the little car- 
penter’s yard in which the house was 
situated, and the Assembly-room of 
the Convention, and the Place de la 
Revolution with Sanson the execu- 
tioner emerging as a singularly human 
and sympathetic being. ‘‘ Robes- 
pierre,’’ he reflected. ‘‘The last of the 
big-wigs. They said he’d tripped up 
over Tallien’s wench. But it wasn't 
women that’d be the death of Robes- 
pierre. Not likely. No, uor men 
either. He knew what it was. 
Too much sucking of sour oranges. 
Not Tallien nor his wench. It was 
all the men and wenches in the 
country. They were tired of sucking 
sour oranges for the good of the State. 
Tired, sick of it, their stomachs turned 
by it, as his was turned.’’ 

DICTATORS’ END 

And that is it: that is when the 
end of dictators comes: when men 
tire, as they will at last, of ‘sucking 


sour oranges for the good of the 
State.’ It is then that such a scene 
becomes possible as Miss Coryn 


admirably depicts when the men of 
the Convention turn upon Robes- 
pierre, tired at last of the incorrupti- 
ble, bloodless, heartless doctrinaire 
little rat who had loosed blood in 
torrents. ‘“‘He was alone within their 
circle, enclosed, walled by them. Not 
walls that looked outward with a calm 
contempt, but that stared in upon 
him with a myriad 


ill-conceived film. crueleyes. Not 
There is nothing RIDICULOUS § walls between him 
funny about dicta- DICTATOR andthem. They 


tors, nothing “ ridic- 
ulous’’ except to the 
dispassionate eye of 
philosophy  regard- 
ing them after the 
event. The more 
they are convinced 
of the divinity of 
their “ mission’’ the 
more they are the 
scourge and terror 
of the world. 
There is something 
very terrible about 
a mind which per- 
mits itself to be 
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By Marjorie Coryn 
(Constable, 8s. 6d.) 


PEMBERTON 
By David Footman 
(Cresset Press, 7s. 6d.) 


MYRA CARROL 
By Noel Streatfeild 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 


THE SILVER BALL 
By Susan Tweedsmuir 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 8s.6d.) 
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: were the walls. 
Walls of humanity, 

sliding in upon him 
§ as though they were 
§ made of sand. Men. 
N Grains of sand. In- 

significant atoms 
§ when you trod them 
§ underfoot; but when 
§ your world tilted 

and they began to 
§ shift, to move in 
§ unison, to slide in up- 
N on you Then 

—they became not 
men, but humanity : 











“ Something attempt. 4, 
something siiiesis 
Chuckles the thie; 
as he decamps ; 
“ But burgling wasn 
half such fun 
When streets were li 
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4020 Ltd., Crown House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
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for its soft 


mellowness 








Billiards is a fascinating pastim: 
and when peace comes and lif 
begins again, we will welcom 
the opportunity of placing one « 

these fine tables in your home. 


Tel. North 2747 (10 lines). 


263-275, HOLLOWAY ARO D, 
LONDON, N.7. 
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terrible than terror, 


more 
stronger than virtue.”’ 


a power 


This then is an admirable book, 
comforti g in the reflection that the 
minations of our own times 


worst al 

are not! ng new, and to that extent 
at least »’e May say that we have not 
sone dovahill; not so comforting with 
its rem: jer that the worst abomina- 
tions of 0ld can spring up among us 
after a entury and a half of added 
experie ¢ in the art of living, and to 
that ex nt we have not gone uphill. 
it sug sts sobriety, humility and 
vigilat in our estimate of human 


possil 


IDLE-AGED HERO 
I uught the next best among 
mv f was Mr. David Footman’s 
Peml (Cresset Press, 7s. 6d.). 
[his ory of the present war. The 
narr is put into the mouth of a 
midd ‘ed English business man 
er the last war, had been 
| in a Balkan country, here 
uchinia. There he had known 
ircle who were accustomed to > 
. a local bar, to frequent the 
shows, and to enjoy the 
f the cabaret girls. 
nberton was the “life and 
{ this party. He, too, was a 
; man, doing very well. He 
ife in England, but she might 
not have existed. ‘‘If he had 
passion it was sociability. He 
etting people together, any 
people, and standing them 
of drinks. Anyone he had seen 
more than once before he regarded 
as an old friend. A visit from a man 
from one of his firms at home 
was a matter of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. ‘Old X. will be here next week,’ 
he would announce to the Continental 
bar. ‘We shall have to do something 
about that.’ And in due course the 
arrival of X. would be marked by a 
terrific party.”’ 


who, 
stati 
calle: 
a gay 
meet 
cabar 
chart 


soul 
busil 
had é 
as We 

a rul 
love d 
sort Oi 


round 


he knew 


How one knows this Pemberton 
of his hey-day, the ‘‘average sensual 
man”’ loose in a friendly world! But 
the world did not continue to be 
friendly. The book begins with the 
narrator’s return to Vuchinia during 
this present war. The “old gang’”’ is 
broken up: some gone home, some 
respectably settled down; but Pem- 
berton remains, a grey unkempt ghost 
of his former glory. Poverty-stricken, 


hitched up with an ageing mistress, 
drinking in shabbier haunts, suspect 
by the British Minister who employs 
the narrator as a cipher-officer, he is 


\ figure of pathos. 

The book runs along two lines. 
One pokes rather spinsterish fun at 
t cautions and proprieties of the 
british Legation; the other develops 
‘new Pemberton rising from the ashes 
! the old: a Pemberton who feels 

wes a debt to Vuchinia, who 

into touch with partisans pre- 

pai to resist a German invasion, 
and’ who finally, a shabby and flaccid 
rge, gives his life before ever 
I hance to test a blade on the 


WILFUL BEAUTY 
¢ author has conceived a real 
‘and developed him on con- 
nes; and that is more than 
‘y of Miss Noel Streatfeild’s 
Carvol (Collins, 8s. 6d.). Myra 
) in a country house, having 
/mpany but a sensible gover- 
ind kind-hearted domestics. 
‘as, it is true, rather wilful and 
ied to use her beauty to get her 
iat she wanted, but she is repre- 
‘ed as a fundamentally sound 
ing woman, so that I cannot see 
y she should have gone completely 
pieces and become an inane social 
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fly-by-night as soon as her parents’ 
death brought her into touch with her 
vicious aunt in London. I cannot 
trace any psychological connection 
between young Myra and the woman 
she became. 


I do not remember that the 
author’s writing in the past was so 
slipshod as it is here. Myra’s cry: 
“Other wives are the person every- 
body depends on in their owu houses; 
why aren’t I?’’ might almost go into 
a text book as a classic of grammatical 
enormity; and, try as I will, I cannot 
make out what this means: ‘‘ Those 
next months. The phoney war. Joe 
was always busy and she fed a lot of 
people in canteens who were standing 
by in cellars.’’ Even an average book 
can be to some extent redeemed by 
the care with which it is presented; 
but here, I felt, both matter and 
manner were below this author’s own 
standard of achievement. 


GYPSY’S CRYSTAL 


Nor is there much to be said for 
Susan Tweedsmuir’s The Silver Ball 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.). The 
very title emphasises one of the worst 
things in the book, for the silver ball 
—a gypsy’s crystal—is an excrescence 
stuck on to a narrative with which 
it is fundamentally unconcerned. It 
is a sentimental little book about an 
ageing spinster and her artist-nephew 
who go down into the country and 
mect the stock characters of a 
thousand novels: the kindly vicar, 
the poor but honest landowner, the 
vulgar-rich woman who has bought 
the ‘“‘great house,’’ and the rest of 
them. Some of these gaze into the 
gypsy’s crystal and see things that 
are both improbable and irrelevant. 
The whole book has an amateurish and 
unsatisfying flavour. 
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MERCHANT NAVY 


IEUTENANT - COMMANDER 
FREDERICK B. WATT has 


written, in Who Dare to Live (Mac- 
millan, Ss.), a fine poem about the 
Merchant Service. It is written simply, 
but with a passion that communicates 
itself. 


Stronger than fear of death, than 
love of ease, 
Than all the brutal power of icy 


seas, 

Stronger than hunger for a faithful 
wife, 

I felt the stream that was my very 
life— 


The stream of rusty hookers from 
the Tyne, 

From Humber, Thames 
ing battle-line 

That drew its strength from Belfast, 
Merseyside, 

From Bristol Channel and the misty 
Clyde; 

The stream that, were it dammed, 
meant England died. 


On that note of reality, combined with 
an emotion as deep as it is restrained, 
the whole poem moves. No wonder 
two of the author’s close shipmates 
urged him on and kept him at it until 
the work was done. The dedication 
adds to the poem a sacred poignancy; 
for one of those shipmates, Lieutenant 
J. C. Dwyer, R.c.N.v.R., has been 
missing since September, 1942, and 
the other, Commander F. R. W. R. 
Gow, R.C.N., since two months later. 
These and their like are the men about 
whom the poem is written, the men 
from whom the title comes; the men 
who, following their calling in war- 
time, ‘‘share the mortal pain of death 
repeated—yet who dare to live again”’ 
until one day, any day, becomes for 
them the last. 


Here is a Sailor who can tell a mov- 
ing tale, create beauty from ships and 
the sea, and who understands the deep 
issues of life, loveanddeath. V.H.F. 
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‘“’tis against nature’ 


AND sO, indeed, it must have seemed to those 
countrymen of nearly a century ago whose incredu- 
lous eyes witnessed the beginnings of mechanised 
farming; whose ears, accustomed to the quiet rhythm 
of corn going down before the scythe, now rang with 
the rattle of strange contrivances. On the land, as 
in other spheres of human activity, the machine had 
come—to stay. But, however great its efficiency, in- 
clement seasons and poor markets can still make vain 
the farmer’s labour . . . It is upon a sympathetic 
understanding of his problems that the Westminster 
Bank, ever since its foundation in 1836, has based 
its service to the farmer—an understanding born of 
long experience and an unusually close connection 
with the rural communities in this country. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
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SULTING 


LL manner of novelties are being shown in the first 
spring collections, mostly in the shape of versatile 
‘“‘dressmaker’”’ suits that look like a dress or a suit 

and occasion, and long, 

moulded woollen coats that can be worn as coat-frocks next 
winter. The former are really tailored jumper suits in 
pliable materials, such as woollen marocains, cut velvets or 
the rayons that look like woollen worsteds. They have 
jackets with basques fitting them in snugly at the waist, 
and fancy buttons, hand-beaten gold or silver metal discs, 
large baguettes in antique enamel or paste, or flat buttons of 
the material with tassels threaded through. Often, the 
buttons are in threes making a triangle with the apex on 
the waistline. The jackets button high, almost to the base 
of the throat; so that they can take a scarf tucked in, be 


according to the mood 


worn with a_ blouse, a 
collar or dickey, or without 
anything at all and with a 
jewelled clip pinned either 
side on each rever. They 
are generally collarless and 
smartest of all in black or 
the tobacco and mushroom 
browns. They are a most 
useful and adaptable  gar- 
ment: so are the black 
coats that are made in soft 
woollen crépes, mould the 
figure and are made to be 
worn over light frocks in 
the summer, and as a frock 
under fur coats next win- 
ter. Sometimes they are 
gathered to a narrow panel 
buttoning right down the 
front, the gathers fitting 
the coat to the figure. 
Sometimes the yoke con- 
tinues as a_ panel right 
down the front. 

Gentle tones of brown 
run through all the col- 
lections and are often used 
in twos, either two shades 
of mushroom or_ tobacco 
brown or a light beaver 
with a dark woody brown. 
The rich red browns are 
much less in_ evidence, 
being mostly confined to a 
series of short hip-length 
coats in a clipped alpaca 
fabric, when they are very 
smart worn with black, 
grey flannel or a_ light 
camel colour. There is a 
lot of black for summer 
suits, dresses and coats, 
usually touched with white 


(Right) Fitted coat, with 
gored back, in mushroom 
worsted spotted with white. 
The underneath collar and 
revers are stitched to the 
coat, and are plain brown 
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we 


hat 


Jumper suit in a paler tone of the brown suiting, 


bound and thonged with the spot. There are two 


big box pleats in front of the skirt. Both Rima 
models from Bon Marche of Liverpool 


shark-skin or piqué, or unrelieved excep! 


dramatic buttons and buckles. 


The browns appear on many of the 
hats as well. All shapes and sizes are shown 


medium-brimmed Homburgs, tiny mush! 
felts, wide-brimmed sailors with thick edges 
tiny shallow crowns, Quaker bonnets and D 
bonnets in felt, pill-boxes in gros-grain wi 


tassel dangling each side, and berets of all 


and shapes. The prettiest berets have a coc 
at one side, a quill cocked at a jaunty a! 
or a wing of the felt projecting to give e 
width and break the symmetry. Round t 
are worn on the back of the head behi 
“bang.” Perky boaters are shown for the sn 
sophisticated type of woman with an Edwar 
coiffure; and tiny flower hats for weddings 
very new-looking line hides the hair and is 


a Balaclava helmet. Erik are making a 


beige felt Homburg, saddle-stitched in nig 
This has a brim that dips in front an 


crown projecting as a peak in front. 


It 


by 
new 


9om 
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tch 
la 
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ide 
‘le, 


Re sc finial ine a 
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We are famous for 


A Saga of Furs (No. 4) our 


3 es 

tn 1680, Charles If distinetive knitwear... 
granted to Prince® 
Rupert and his asso- | 
ciates of ‘‘The Hon- | 
ourable Governor & | 
Company of Gentlemen 

Adventurers of England | 
trading into Hudson’s | 
Bay,’” a charter giving | 
monopoly and control | 
over the northern part | 
of Canada—the “Fur | 
Countries.” : 





The Hudson’s Bay Com- ~ 
pany is still the largest | 
| of the fur-trading estab- | 
lishments in Canada, © 
but all the furs now in | 
Britain are pre-war © 
importations. 4 







We still havea collection | 
of lovely models made of 
pre-war pelts—AND the © 
choicest HATS in London. © 


| NATIONAL, 
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kind hat and the,useful type of country hat 
that can be worn in town as well. The colour 
is one that looks well with almost any tweed 
and also with black. Jacqmar show a light 
beaver-coloured felt with a dark brown quill 
pulled through the brim that matches the 
cut velvet suit and top coat with which it 
goes. A dear little mushroom felt at Erik’s 
has a broad, dark corded ribbon and flat bow. 
This is worn absolutely straight and well 
forward on an upward coiffure, or right on 
the back of the head with the hair combed 
into a “bang” in the front when the hair 
is down on the shoulders. The navy felt 
sailors with flat brims and a broad tuck 
edging them have both of the double edges 
saddle-stitched in white and are excellent 
suit hats. Turn-up brims appear on small 
oval-brimmed felts in brilliant colours that 
have a question mark in feathers rising up 
on one side of the oval, dented crown. This 
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(Left) Capacious port- 

manteau handbags in 

black calf and pigskin. 
Harrods 


(Right) Envelope bags 
with handles. Grained 
navy calf on a flat base 
and nut brown calf 
latticed by machine 
stitching. Harrods 


is the type of hat that looks well with a fur 
jacket. 


CARVES to tie over the head are now such 
an important fashion item that they have 
whole departments devoted to them in the 
big stores. Newest of all are the tie silk or 
thin woollen squares printed with largish 
dots. Any sized dot from a sixpence to a 
half-crown is shown and the colour combina- 
tions are dramatic or conventional in the 
extreme, navy and white or nigger and 
white. Materials of all kinds with immense 
dots are likely to be the smartest of all for 
this summer. They make extremely effective 
handkerchiefs. Paisley squares have borders 
in poppy red, royal blue, emerald, or bright 
cinnamon. Centres are generally in a rather 
neat pattern, or with the design cut away in 
sprays so that a great deal of the background 
shows. One of the new Jacqmar squares in 
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the series of propaganda prints is | ‘inted 
with envelopes addressed to all parts f the 
world as though they were spilt ou. of a 
post-war postman’s bag. Colours cov 1 not 
very well be brighter—all the shades f the 
French Impressionists are used toget>°r for 
the many slogan squares. One desi; : ha: 
the hammer and sickle, red stars and m. ttoe 
in Russian etched in red or yellow. Plain 
squares in mist silk, so fine it literally looks 


like a mist, or very fine wool are also being 


worn. 


And the women are ransackirg the 


men’s shops for squares in plum, navy and 


brown 


tie silk. For evening, Jacqmar ar 


showing diaphanous chiffon squares in muc! 
softer colourings—wisps of grey-blue printed 
with the Air Force wings, ‘‘ Happy Landings” 


and “N 





ever was so much owed by so many 


to so few” in puce script. Ballet dancers 
on white lisse squares are crisp as_hoar 


frost. 


P. JoYcE REYNOLDs. 





(in a 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
closed envelope) must 
2-10, Tavistock Street, 


reach “‘Crossword No. 731, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
first post on Thursday, February 3, 1944. 


Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


CROSSWORD No. 731 : 


. It isn’t done in the Wash (7) 
Solutions 9. 
Country LIFE, 
not later than the 
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Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


fnquiries to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX -GLASUOW. 














DIAMONDS UP 100% 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. Call, Post or Phone Mayfair 
5825. Cash paid immediately. 
NDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Stree. 
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Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 








12, Idea; 
DOWN. 


wartime hobby 








SOLUTION TO No. 730. 
ACROSS. 


6, Swindle; 
Stooking; 18, Teacher; 20, Dweller; 21, Apogee;_24, Moon. 


appeared in the issue of January 21, will be announced next week. 
1, Charing Cross; 8. Plans; 9, Tantalize; 11, Letter-card; 
19, Trader; 22, 
Oval; 23, Compliment; 25, Schooling; 26, Hello; 27, Tramsgressor. 


14, Carman; 15, Duck’s egg; 17, Totality; 


The winners of this Crossword, the clues of which 


ACROSS. 
Origin of burning questions? (7) 


White lie (6, 5) 


. Take all the heart out of a Recorder (4) 
2. Formerly at first; 
. Provide a substitute (7) 

. Edward goes backwards and forwards (6) 

. Decoy (6) 

. People in small advertisements (6) 

20. You may use 27 to do it (6) 

. E1010500 (6) 

26. Put Mac back with a bee (6) 

. Though bigger than a tank, yet smaller (7 
. It is hidden in a recondite metaphor (4) 

. See 12 (4) ? 
. ASt. Bernard at the height of its search ? (5,6 

. A singer of heavenly music (7) 
. Even if he hasn’t peas to mind he might have { 


the remainder is in 30 (4 


a queue (7) 
DOWN. 


. There’s a famous one at Lodore (7) 
. Tie up the ends of a lanyard (4) 

. Run and die in an association (6) ; 
. “To travel hopefully is a better tbing than | 


to .’—Robert Louis Stevenson (6) 





. Some of your clothes on backwards (+) 
. Under whose shade Thomas Gray’s rude fore- 


fathers sleep (3, 4) 


. It joins up with a reconstructed dam ‘5) 

. Despite her age, she may keep time (!1) 
. One of the railway lines (11) 

. Cause, perhaps, of a counter-attack ( 

. Lead, Ben (anagr.) (7) 

. One of the United Nations (3) 

. A letterless mail (3) 

. Withdraws (7) 

. Name (7) 

. Though it should have been as true a 


steel, 
it was false to Macbeth (6) 


. Small boat (3) 

. Part of the family tree (6) 
. All under 1,000 (4) 

. In re a petition (4) 


—e 





1, Charter; 2, Answerable; 3, Intact; 4, Generous; 5, Road; 


7, Applications; 10,. Exaggeration; 


13, Skirmishes; 


16, 


The winner of Crossword No. 72! is 
Captain A. E. Woodhead, 
Well Garth, Ravenstonedale 
Westmorland. 
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BY AP TMENT 
1O HM THE KINO 





Me Vitie & Price 


High (ualty Biscuits 


> 


NBURGH © LONDON e 






MANCHESTER 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


e- 
S 
ro 





20 fr 28 


One expects to pay a little 


more for a cigarette of 
such excellent Quality. 





Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. T.T.210C 








CHILDREN’S SHOES 
’ coRRECT ITT Ne 


FOp 
Stocked by 
BROMLEY BEDFORD 
GUILDFORD HERNE BAY 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS © WINCHESTER 
TORQUAY 








HARTLEY’S 


JAMS & MARMALADES 


Made the ‘REAL JAM’ way 
in scientifically controlled 


Hartley factories 











THE VERY BEST THAT 





Traditional quality 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
in original OLD FASHIONED 


FLASK 
Unsurpassed in quality 
although restricted in 
distribution by scarcity of 

old stocks 
WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 


CAN BE BOUGHT TODAY 


els 
bd od 


HARTLEY’S 


DWHVS VBHVHVSUVUSOR 


The greatest name in jam-making 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


‘“These Veldtschoen boots were bought during the GUARA NTEED WA TERPROO FE 


last war, I believe, but certainly 20 years ago. | 

used them as shooting, fishing and general purpose During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs of 
boots. After all this hard wear they are still Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active s 
quite good-looking, waterproof and comfortable.” vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfacti 1. 


VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 








